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Eucenio, when he appeared before his uncle, experi- 
enced the same embarrassment he had felt the evening before; 
but encouraged by an affectionate embrace, he seated him- 
self near him, and answered the questions the Cardinal put 
to him with the more animation, as his father was the sub- 
jeétof them. The Cardinal would never have been weari- 
edin hearing him speak of his unfortunate brother; and 
Eugenio took a melancholy pleasure in repeating those de-~ 
tails, which retraced to his memory the virtues of the Count, 
as wellas the tenderness and parental kindness with which 
he had ever treated him, 


“ Ifcruel Death had not snatched him from me,” added 
Engenio, with a timid air, ‘* I should, ere this, have been 
the husband of a lovely and virtuous maiden, to whom, ° 
from my earliest youth, he had destined me.—Doubsless 
you have heard of Virginia Spanozzi ?—But it ist Si- 
ble, my dearest uncle, you can have formed a just idea of 
her celestial soul, the sweetness of her disposition, the en- 
dowments of her mind, and the superior qualiti¢és which 
distinguish her.-—Her beauty,”’ he continued, animated by 
the theme, ‘* her beauty, her modest and bewitching graces, 
5 ne ty admiration, excite enthusiasm, or give bitte 
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to love ;—but those passions have their origin, their crisis, 
and their developement—they conse quently cannot be com- 

ared to the sentiment with which ‘Virginia has ins pired 
mé—I loved her before | knew myself; Iloved oa 
anticipating the pleasures of existence, I considered her a 
the sweet companion who was to walk with me in the path 
of life. The charm with which het pres¢nce intoxicated my 
soul, may be compared to the dawn of a bright day unob. 
fscured by the least cloud.—Ah my uncle!” excla:med 
Eugenio, violently clasping the hands of the Cardinal, ‘+ it 
180m you alone my future happiness must now depend. 
Deign to promise me that roe will renew, with all your 
interest, your solicitations to the Pope, to procure that situ- 
ation which, I am told, he is disposed to obtain for me; 
and I tiave the promise of my mother that I shall then be. 
come the husband of Vi irgimia.’ 


The Cardinal, surprised at the vehemence of the youth 

P } , 
and moved by the pure and unsophisticated sensbility winch 
animated the artless recital he had made of his passion, but 
at the same time unwilling to destroy the plan which his 
sister-in-law had traced out to him, preserved a protou: id 
silence, and seemed to meditate what answer he should make, 

ugenio fixed his eyes upon his uncle, an ar are 

Eugenio fixed f hi e, and scarce dared to 
breathe, for fear any one of the words he was about to pro- 
nounce should escape him. 


* Doubt not, my dearest nephew,” said the Cardinal, after 
a short interval, ‘* of my attention and solicitude to advance 
ourfortune. Butare you sure that the Marquis Spanozzi 
will be always inclined to bestow Virginia on you ?—Has not 
his marriage with your mother deranged the plans be had 
formed respecting you ?—Is it: notthe more likely he has 
done so, particularly as he is on the point of becoming a 
Second time a father ? forthe Marchioness has informed me 
of her pregnancy, and you know yr 


..** To doubt the inténtion of the Marquis to bestow his 
daughter Virginia on me,” interrupted Lugenio, starting 
from his chair, and traversing the room with hasty steps, 
** gracious Heaven! what a prospeét have you presented,to 
my imagination!—No! it is impossible—Besides, I have 
the promise of my mother,—Ah! if I thought,” added he, 
striking his forehead, “ if] thought they were capable ot 
deceiving me Pardon me, my dear uncle—the bare 
“adea of it distraéts my soul!” 
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Eugenio returned to his chair, nearly bereft of sensation, 
and his countenance overspread with a deadly paleness. 


The Cardinal, moved with compassion at the extreme 
agitation of bis ne p’ hew, endeavoured to console him, 


“Tam afflifed,’ said he, ‘‘ thatthe simple observations 
on my part, should have Phen you to such a state of de- 
spair. Calm yourself, and rely on my good offices with 
your father-in-law. I re peat my promise to exert myself 
in the advancement of your fortune; and this vely even- 
ing I mean to present you to his Holiness.” 


Eugenio, restored to himself by these soothing words, 
seized his uncle's hand, and pressed it to his lips; then fall. 
ing at his feet, he assured him of his gratitude with so un- 
affected an effusion of tenderness, and appeared so elated at 
the promises he had received, that the Cardinal, really over- 
come by so amiable an expres ssion of his confidence, deter- 
mined to combat the aversion the Marchioness had express- 
edto the union of her son with Virginia, and hastened to 
write to her the moment Eugenio had quitted him. 


** T despair,’ ‘sdid he, ‘* of ever being able to obtain from 
my truly deserving young nephew the sacrifice of his love 
for Virginia.—1 confess also, Madam, that I feel the utmost 
repugnance to making a mystery of your intentions respe- 
ing him. The line of condu& you have traced out for me 
Is too inconsistent with the natural frankness of my charac- 
ter; and | repent that I should have given you my word to 

effeG what I shall nevertheless still attempt, provided it does 
not engage me to violate the truth. I teel more than auy 
one the extent and force of the obligations ot Eugenio to- 
wards you; but, in orderto induce him to eubrizt to you, 
it is abso! utely necessary I should inform him what itis yeu 
require oL him. I will then employ all the power m 
pe rence affords me, and, I may add, all the power I 

from his conbdence in me, in order to obtain from 

entire submission to your will, But, Madam, be 
cetermine to afflict your son, allow me to entreat 
flect upon the sacrifice you require of him.—W y deprive 
him of the spouse destined ta him "from his infaney ?— 
Way compel him to the dreadful alternative of either dis- 
obeying you, or of renouncing the (doe of ‘being 
united to the only woman he loves? “fe 
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“ He has no fortune, you say ; and that of Virginia, 
necessarily diminished by the birth of the children you may 
‘liave by your new husband, will not suffice to maintain him 
in that style of independence and splendour to which he is 
entitled to pretend.— Well then, Madam, I charge myself 
with the fortune of my nephew; and I formally undertake 
‘to procure hun the means of uniting himself to his Virgi- 
Nia, without detriment either to his own interests, or those 
of your children.—I repeat to you, refle&t before your plant 
sa dagger in the bosom of your son, and particularly weigh 
— my propositions. I wait your answer with unpatience, 
,&e,” 

That same evening the Cardinal presented his nephew to 
the Pope. The distinguished reception with which he was 
honoured, and the gracious manner in which his Holiness 
“addressed him, afforded to the whole Court the most unequi- 
vocal proofs of the high favour enjoyed by the Cardinal Mi- 

nist. *~—They surrounded the fortunate Eugenio, were lavish 
of their praises, and made him a thousand offers of their ser- 
vices. The Count Vizzani, in particular, called him his 


dear nephew, and desired him to consider his house as his 
own. 


The Count, whose extreme ambition could only be 

_ jequailed by his pride and self-love, had long conceived a 
> MP plan, which he flattered himse!f would conduét him to for- 
tune and honour. Dazzled by the great credit which the 


Cardinal Caprara enjoyed, he thought if his daughter 
Rosalia should become the wife of Eugenio, the marriage 
would procure the House of Vizzani a lustre and con- 
sideration, which were the supreme objets of his wishes. 
He had consulted the Marchioness Spanozzi, his sister, who, 
delighted witha plan which had such reference to those of 

_ her own, hastened to give the Count the necessary instruc- 
tions to enable him to conduct so difficult an affair with 
address. They both were sensible that it was only by sacri- 
ficing Virginia, they could attain their obje@. This the 
Marchioness undertook to accomplish, and left it to her bro- 
ther to surround enio with all those seductions of a 
luxurious city, which were best, calculated eventually to 
engage him to renounce the mistress of his heart. 


Eugenio, on leaving the*Vatican, was in a manner con- 


duded in uiumph to Rosalia, by the Count Vizzani. 
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“« Felicitate your cousin, my daughter,” said he; * the 
audience he has just had of the Pope, promises hit the most 
brilliant career; and I doubt not but he will obtaia, through 
the credit of bis uncle, the Cardinal Caprarag whatever 
ought to satisfy the ambition of a man of his birth.” 

Rosaliasmiled on her cousin with that air of kindness, 
which had so much prepossessed him in her favour the 
oat evening. He approached her with eagerness, 

issed her hand, and in a short time appeared wholly oceu- 
pied by his attentions towardsher. The Count enchanted 
with the first success of his scheme, retired to the farther 
end of the room, where, abandoning himself to a stig 
reverie, he calculated, by anticipation, the increase o 
credit and favour he should enjoy when his daughter should» 
becume the niece of the Cardinal. 


te You will be the friend, the companion of my Vir= 
gm. said Eugenio, wih a Jow voice and caressing air, to 
Rosalia, ‘* yes, my charming cousin, you will love her; itis 
impossible that with so sweet, so expressive a countenance, 
you should not possess a heart of sensibility, and, if so, it 
will be impossible for you to resist the imperious attrac- 
tions of my loved Virginia. 


Eugenio spoke withardour. Rosalia listened to him with 
tenderness, when a young man, of a handsome figure and 

nteel address, but whose countenance was grave and me. 
ancholy, entered the room. *Rosaliaturned pale the mo- 
ment she perceived him, looked towards her father with an 
expression of timidity, and then cast down her eyes.——-The 
Count, without removing from the place where he was, 
turned his face aside with an air of disdain, which suffi. 
“ciently indicated to has daughter his extreme displeasure, 

** I see, Sir,” said the youth, ** that my presence here is 
disagreeablé; but I wish to say a single word to you—and 
I dare flatter myself you will not refuse to hear it.” 

He approached the Count, and conversed with him for 
several minutes in a low tone of voice. 

«« Never, Sir, believe me,” exclaiged the Count, with an 
’ accent of fury. 9 . 

Rosalia, overcome with terror, was ready to faint. Eu- 
genio supported her in his arms, while the stranger receded 
a few steps, and put his hand to the bilt of his sword; then 
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suddenly appearing to recollect himself, he looked mourns 
fuliy at fosalia, and left the place with precipitation. 

* Eagenéo was surprised at what he had seen; but dared not 
demand an explanation. , The most profound silence had 
succeeded the exclamation, when the latter, turning to- 
Wards his daughter, and addressing her in an angry tone of 
Voice. 


*« I thought,” said he, ** thatthe Marquis Justiniani had 
returned to Urbino.—l ordered you to intorm him that I 
could not consent to his demand; ; how then is it that he 
has this day had the au dacity to present himself at my 
house?” 


“‘] know not, my dear father,” replied the trembling 
Rosalia; “and I dare assure you that, in performance of 
my perfea submission to your will, I delayed rot a mo- 
ment acquainting the Marquis with what you required I 
“’should tuform him.” 


During this explanation, the countenance of the Count 
resumed its habitual expression. He rose, and approach- 
jng Eugenio, addressing him in terms the most affectionate ; 
but Eup enio, incapable > of answering him, attended on ly 
to Rosaiia, aid could scarce conceal the concern he felt at 
observing the paleness which overspread the features of 
that amiable girl, and the, tears which, in spite of her 
‘efforts, betrayed the grict with whigh she appeared pene- 
‘trated. 


’ In ashort time after several! persons entered the Count 
house, and the conversazione having commenced, Euge no 
took the opportunity ut returning to the Palace of Caprara " 


He experienced the most anxjous desire to learn whe- 
ther the Cardinal, who had remained at the Vatican, had 
had any particular conversation withthe Pope concerning 
him. 

“ FE un bel ragazzo, mae troppo giovinetto,” observed 
his Holiness when first Eugenio was presented to him; 
then whispering the Cardin al, he continued to converse 
with him ina low tone gf voice for some minutes. 


Eugenio tortured his imagination in endeavouring to guess 
the sequel of this phrase. He walked hastily up and down 
his chamber, and flew to the window at the ‘least noise he 
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; ‘ ’ . 
feard. At last the Cardinal’s carriage entered jthe “ccurt. 
yard. Eugenio hastened down with precipitatio, a, and ap- 
peared before his uncle at the moment when the, latter was 
giving orders to inform his nephew of his arrival 


“ Well, my dear uncle,”’ exclaimed the impatig@-nt youth, 
« what have I to fear or hope?” 

The Cardinal smiled, and after having condufted Fuge. 
nid to his study, he took him by the hand, and defsired him 
to be seated; then contemplating hun wich all the affeétiva 
of a parent, he gave him a detailed account of hig convere 
sation with the Pope. 

‘ His Holiness, though extremely prepossesseql in your 
favour, observed that you was teo young to be a4ppeinted 
toa Government he had demanded on your behalt of the 
Grand Dake of Tuscany. Notwithstanding my egrnest en- 
treaties, he would not absolutely promise me that) appoint. 
ment, which 1s, bestdes, solicited at Florence by several 
gentlemen, whose experience, talents, and pagticularly 
whose long services give them incontestible rights, |to which 
‘ou can have a6 pretentions. But vest perfeét!y siatis fied,” 
added the Cardinal, observing the extreme ag tation of his 
nephew; ‘1 have promised-to promote your fortune—I 
again renew the promise, and I give you my word to em. 

loy every means in my power to forward your umion with 
Virginia.” ° 

«© Oh my dear uncle!’ exclaimed Eugenio, how have I 
merited the tender concern you deign to take in my desuny P 
—Yes, it is to you I shall be indebted for Virginiz. and the" 
future happiness of my life; for, without her, never should 
l enjoy my existence.” 

The Cardinal then explained to his nephew the different 
means by which he proposed to accomplish his future for- 
tune andadvancement. Their interview continued a con- 
siderable time ; at last Eugenio quitted his uncic, ufmprsat- 
ished, at least more tranquil than he was betore, and fully 
assured hic uncle would fulfil the promises he had given, 


Near two months elapsed without producing any change 
in the situation of Kugenio. He received by every post 
letters from Virginia and wrote to her with the same exaét- 
tude. He whien spoke of her to Rosalia, with whom he 
every day passed a great portion of his time: he painied to 
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her his lové, his sorrows, and disappointments, and never 
did he quit 'the presence of that amiabie young lady without 
feeling his {soul relieved from its oppression. 


The Covint Vizzani continued to shew him every mark 
of attentiom and regard; he gave magnificent treats, and in- 
vited the aost distinguished personages Rome could boast 
to honour him with their company ; bai he remarked, with 
inexpressiible pleasure, that Eugenio seemed most happy 
when he was with Rosalia. ; 


** Courage, my dear sister!’ said he to the Marchioness 
Spanozzij tn one of his letters; ‘* I believe we shail suc- 
ceed ;—y@u may now venture to strike the great blow—it 
is impossible your son should escape us,”’ 


The Marchioness, more adroit than her brother, was sen. 
‘sible the |moment was not so propitious as he imagined. 
The Cardinal's letter had disturbed her; she had delayed 
answering it, in order to meditate fully not only as to the 
means of accomplishing her objeét, but how she should con- 
ceal from’ him the real motives which influenced her aver. 
sion tothe marriage of her son with Virginia. She had re- 
course to|the Marquis, raised his imagination, flattered his 
_Vanity, extolled the energy of his charatter, and the courage 
with which he obeyed its di€tates, evemga opposition to the 
natural goodness of his disposition ;—at length she obtain- 
ed from him what she so ardently desired—the fate of Vir- 
ginia was decided ; and she hastened to wrift to the Cardi- 
nal. ' 


** IT demand pardon of your Eminence for having so long 
negiefted answering your kind letter ;, but [ was willing to 
deler, as long as voss:bie, acquainting you with that which, 
I am sensible, must overwheiin my sorf with grief.— Alas! 
{ am not the obstacle to his marriage‘ with the erin 
Virginia. Penetrated by the sage remarks in the letter o 
your Eminence, | had abjured the projeé of separating the 
two lovers; and I would freely have confrmed my wérd by 
consenting to their union, particularly as your Eminence 
had aseured me of your determination to take upon yourselt 
the advancement of Eugenio’s fortune: but guess what 
must have been my surprise, when I intormed the Marquis 
of the alteration in my sentiments, to hear him reply, in 
terms the most haughty and detcrmined, that his daughter 
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should never marry Eugenio!—Confounded by so positive 
a refusal, urged him, by all the entreaties in my ‘power; to 
recal the dreadful resolution he had pronounced. Heat 
first appeared inflexible ; but, at the end of fifteen days; he, 
so far yielded to my earnest and pressing solicitations, that £ 
ebtained thus much of him, and I trust your Eminence will 
guarantee the conditions.—The Marquis requires that his 
daughter sbould not marry till she has arrived at the age of 
twenty-one years; .he will ten render an account of the 
property of her mother, which is very inconsiderable; to 
supply tts deficiency he will add a liberal dowry, provided 
he has reason to be satished with her condu& and submissi- 
on inthe meantime. Inthe contrary event, she will not 
only forfeit all pretensions to his generosity, but he threatens 
her with his eternal malediétion. Virginia has been sum- 
moned to him to hear his decree ;—neither the tears she’ 
shed, or the affectionate entreaties she preferred on her 
knees, were able to shake the resolution of the Marquis; 
and I have received his orders tv communicate it to Eu- 
genio. Itisto your Eminence I refer this painful taskk—it 
would too much afflict me to write rectly to my son. 
*Console him by your friendly advice, and tell him, for his 


satisfaction, I will watch over his interests, and those of 


Vitginia; and that’ [Twill neglect no means of rénderin 
the Marquis more favourable to the gratification of their’ 
mutual love.—Finally, I rely upon the sensibility of your 
Enwnence ;—itewill better paint than I am able, the solici- 
tude. of a mother, who implores for her child those tears 
and tender attentions she would herselfrequire under simi- 
lar .circumstances.’’» 


The Cardinal was struck with amazemert at the style of 
this answer. and was.at a loss in what manner to communi- 
cate it to his nephew. He anticipaced its dread effects up- 
onthe mind of that ardent and unpetuous youth, and for 
several days avoided being alone with him. 


Onemorning, after having ruminated upon its contents, 
anéconsideéred 19 what manner he might give amore favorr- 


ablé- turn to the Ictter of the Marchioness, he was inrere., 


rupted by the arrival of Exgenio,. who rushed, without 
ceremony, into his study: paleness overspread his counte- 
nauce, his hair was.in disorder, bis quivering lips refused 
Tony 1: er 
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utterance to his thoughts, and his whole appearance exhi~ 
dited the resemblance of a person distraéted. 


“My uncle!” exclaimed Eugenio, in frantic accents, 
** my dear uncle, they have amused, deceived, betrayed 
me !—] will this instant depart.—Is not Virginia mine P— 
Was she not destined to me from my earliest infancy ?— 
Shall they now tear her from my hopes ?—No, no, no,” he 
ae with ardour, “sooner shall they tear from me my 

ex, 

‘Overcome ‘by tbis violent effort of passion, Eugenio’s 
countenance became still paler ; he was scarce able to sup- 
port.himself upon the arm his uncle extended to his assist. 
ance. 

“# Dear Eugenio,”’ said the Cardinal, in atone of voice 
expressive of his anxiety and tenderness, ‘‘ moderate your 

assion, and inform youraincle of the cause of your extreme 
affliétion. {can partly guess it, and for these several days 
4 have dreaded the evil that awaited you, and was revolving 
in my mind how I nezht soften its sigour. I cannot, how- 
-ever,-comprehend why you are thus driven to despair ;— 
you are not altogether deprived of your Virginia—you 
Race only to regret that the period of your union is retard- 
ec.”’ 

Read, dearest uncle? interrupted Eugenio, with a low 
and trembling voice, ‘‘ read!” at the same time he drew 
from his bosom a letter of Virginia's, and presented it to 
his uncle. 

This letter was produced by the same degree of trouble 
which agitated the soul of Eugenio. Virginia, seized with 
terror at the menaces of her father, who had sworn to curse 
her if she married Eugenio before she came of age, imagin- 
ed she beheld, in so cruel and unexpected a decree, the tor- 
mal intention of even, at that period, depriving her of the 
hope of ever possessing her lover. 

__ * My father,” added Virginia, “ sets no bounds to the 
Sacrifice he requires from my obedience: he has enjoined 
me, under the same penalty, not to see you until the day 
when I shall be permitted to give you my hand.—Dear, 
loved’ Eugenio, calculate the tediousness of the sad hours 
I am doomed to pass fartromyou. Time, who seems to my 
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» sight covered with a veil of sable hue, will urge. his slow 
and tardy flight without affording one consolation te’.calin 
the grief of your Virginia.—My father’s curse !—Gracicus 
Heayen !—the curse of that father I so honour and respect, 
is to overwhelin me the instant I consent to see you with. 

--out-his sanctioning the interview !—Eugerio, I am driven 
to despair ;—but, l entreat you, avoid adding to my misery 
by yielding to the impetuosity of your character, It is by 
our submission alone we can soften the rigour of the decree 
ee against us. It is the advice of your mother. 

dhe has often repeated it to me with tears in her eyes ;—~ 
she deigns to pity, to console me; but, alas! can I] obey 
her when she exhorts me to wait with patience?” , 


** I will depart immediately,” repeated Eugenio, while 
his uncle read the concluding lines of Virginia's letter ; 
** yes, I will depart—nothing shall longer keep me from 
herJ” 


“ Is it thus,” replied the Cardinal, with an air of gravi- 
ty, ‘‘is itthus you regard the prayer of Virginia ?—Depart, 
Eugenio—! shall not oppose you ;—go, and hearthe male- 
didiion of 4 parént scagaaunell dn the head of her you love!” 


** Heaven!” exclaimed Eugenio, concealing his face 
with his hands, ‘is it possible 1 can be such a wretch! 
—Oh my dear uncle!” he added, with tears in his eyes, 
“dire my inexperience— conduct me throug hthe labyrinth 
in which I am bewildered ; but, above all, alleviaté my in- 
supportable anxiety with regard to the sufferings of my 
Virginia!— Words cannot express the tortures I feel atethe 
idea of those which I know must rend her tender bosom.” 


** Yes, my son,” replied the Cardinal, extremely moved 
at his situation, “ yes, I will allay the sorrows of your 
Virginia—L will employ my most earnest solicitations to 


engage the Marquis to retract his resolve. 1 will do more ~ 
“t will employ, should it be necessary, the authority of the ~ 


Pope.” | ‘oe 
‘* Guardian angel! father! friend!” exclaimed Eugenio, 
hurried away by an involuntary emotion of enthusiasm, and 
falling at the feet of his uncle... 
’ The good Cardinal raised him up, affe@ionately pressed 
“him to‘his breast, and iasensibly restored calmness and tran« 


o 
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_quillity to his ardent and impetuous soul, by making him 
sensible of the necessity of submitting to circumstances, 
even for Virginia’s sake, as well as his own.” 


« Be it my part to act in this affair,” added he, “ and 
my first step shall be that of instantly writing to your father. 
in-law.’ 


Faithful to his promise, the Cardinal, on that same day, 
sent a letter express to Torre Vecchia, with orders for the 
messenger to wait the answer of the Marquis, and to return 
it without delay. He then proceeded to the Vatican, and 
after a private audience of three hours withthe Pope, return. 
ed,to bis Palace, employed several hours in writing, after 
which he desired Eugenio might attend him in his study. 


“I am overjoyed, my dear son,” said he, “ that I at 
Jength have it in some degree in my power to fulfil the pro- 
mises I have made you. His Holiness, in consequence of 
my representations to him of the unhappy situation in which 

y 9you-are placed, has consented to entrust you with a mis. 
- “sion; which will inevitably conduct you to the path of For- 

1 dded you tothe legation 
of Cardinal Doria, my particular friend, who is my * with 
an important negotiation at the Court of the King of 
Naples.—Besides the thousand sequins attached to the ap. 
* pointment, his Holiness means to présent you with a further 

sum of three hundred sequins ; and, at your return, he has 
»promised to convert the thousand sequins into an annual 
® pension. Cardinal Doria, on a will exert all his 
-gnfluence to recommend you to the King of Naples ; and I 
doubt not, through his interest, and that of his Holiness, 
“you will obtain some distinguished peapeent at the Court 
that Prince, which will amply afford you the means of 
Supporting your rank and dignny. No obstacle then can 

resent itself to your marriage with Virginia, if I am, as I 

ope I shall be, able to persuade the Marquis to consent to 

it; at all events, it cannot be retarded beyond the period 
fixed by her father. Thus,” added the Cardinal, ‘* the only 
misfortune Fate can have in store for you, will be that of 
waiting a few years‘for the consummation of the pagpiness 
you hoped toenjoy sooner. You must set out for Naples 
- within eight days; prepare yourself for your departure. 
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Write to Virginia, and assure her she possesses a friend 
in me who will not fail to watch over her interest, and who 
will neglect no opportunity of securing her future happi- 
ness and your own,” 


_ Eugenio seized his uncle's hand, and alternately pressed 
it to his lips and to his bosem. He endeavoured to speak, 


but the excess of his emotion deprived him of the power. - 


The Cardinal, after having given him a variety of instruc- 
tions, relative to the station he was on the point of filling, 
dismissed him, and hastened tothe Cardina! Doria, in order 
to concert with him the necessary means of assuring the 
fortune of Eugenio. 


It was soon known at Rome that the nephew of the’ Car- 
dinal Minister was to be joined to the legation to Naples. 
It was, perhaps, the first instance of such an employment 
having been conferred on a layman. At first, every one 
expressed his astonishment ; but soon the crowd of courtiers 
at the Palace of Caprara increased, and Eugenio appeared 
more than ever the most interesting of youths, and was pro- 


_ nounced every way deserving the particular favour of the 


Pope. 


The Count Vizzani suddenly recollected that the air of 
Naples would be of great benefitto his health. He resolv- 
edtce visit that city, accompanied by his daughter, and 
hastened to announce his plan to Eugenio, who appeared 
charmed at the idea of the amiable Rosalia’s being at a place 
where he had no friend, nor any one to whom he could con- 
verse of his dear Virginia. ° 
The express sent by the Cardinal, returned from Torre 
ecchia three days previous to the departure of Eugenio 
or Naples. The answer of the Marquis was positive ; he 
ersisted in his resolution, and assured the Cardinal of his 
rfect resignation to the orders of the Pope; but he added 
that he could not suppose his Holiness would attempt to 
ravish froma father that authority which Nature and the 
Jaws gave him over his own child, He concluded by 
riefly repeating what had been already expressed in the 
tter of the Marchioness, and protested that no considerati- 
whatever should induce him to change his sentiments, 










ugenio, by the same express, received a letter fromthe 
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Marquis, which announeed to him the birth of a brother; 
he expressed himself in terms of satisfaction. at an event 
which seemed to have overwhelmed him with joy, but he 
mentioned nota word respecting Virginia. 


“Well, my dear uncle,” said Eugenio, ** you see this 
man is inflexible ;—but let him tremble if, at the appointed 
period, he trifles with my feelings, or seeks, by vain pre. 
tences, to deprive me of my Virginia. a vengeance shal] 
pursue him to the utmost limits of the world !” 


** I can excuse,”’ said the Cardinal, incor togpting him, in 
a tone of severity, ‘* the involuntary gusts of a legitimate 
passion ; but I will never tolerate, either in my nephew, or 
any one else, expressions and. menaces which only indicate 
a Testheet brain, and a disregard of the most sacred duties, 
productive, generally of the most dangerous errors, and 
oftentimes even of crimes,” 


Eugenio, confused at this reproof, cast down his eyes; 
it was the first time his uncle had addressed any thing likea 
seproach tohim, but he telt the full force of it, and remained 
silent.—-The . Cardinal left him to his reflections, and te. 
tired to his study, giving orders that no one should be suf. 
fered to interrupt him. . 


That same evening, and the following day, he spoke to 
Eugenio with his accustomed goodness; but Lis counte. 
nance stil! preserved that austerity which it had assumed tt 
his nephew's intemperate exclamation with segard to bis 
father-in-law. 


At length the moment fixed for his departure t 
arrived.” He “had not ventured to pronounce the \name of 
Virginia in his uncle’s presence; but just before he \entered 
the carriage that: was to convey him to the place of kis det 
tination, he knelt to him, and, with tears in his eyes,\said— 


“ Pardon your repentant son !—Deign to bless 
protect Virginia!” ae ; 

_A smile of benevolefiee animated the figure of thi 
dinal ; he embraced Eugenio with tenderness, and pr 
not to lose sight .of his interests for a single 
Having recommended him to pay the utmost defergence 1 
the Cardinal Doria, he condué&ted him to his carriage, again 
“embraced him, and: experienced-the most -lively,) moti 

whea he was obliged to leave him. 


‘ 
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vent The Marehioness learned with transport the high em. 
t he loyment Ly caps had obtained ; not that she was so much 

yaterested in his advancement as she would have the Car- 
this | dinal believe, but she considered it as a certain means of in- 
nted @ suring his absence from Virginia; and, she hope, from the 


sesult of it, the entire destruétion of a passion which she 
shal] (was new more averse to than ever. 


That ambitious and interested woman contemplated the 
accomplishment of all her wishes in the birth of ason. By 
nate jy 80 fortunate an event, she was certain ef enjoying the im- 
¥,or | mense fortune of the Marquis, in the event of her becom- 
cate fy ing 2 widow, but her obje& went still further: she wished 
ties, seeeprive Virginia of the inheritance she would have been 
and fg entitled to upon the death of her father, and she determined 

immediately to set about effe€ting her intention. 


yes; The Marquis had given magnificent entertainments at 
ikea Mm Lorre Vecchia, to celebrate the birth of hissen. Proud of 
ined having an heir of his own illustrious name, his whole tend- 
ire. | emmess concentrated in him alone, and he scarce deigned to 
sufe MH tecolieGt that he algo had a daughter. The sad Virginia, 
forlorn, negle&ted, and abandoned to her grief, had no other 
tonsolation than the letters of Eugenio ;—she perused 
them over and over again while she dire&ed her solitary 
dn MPS along the recluse allies of the park, once the scene of 
1 hie e love and happiness. The faithful Laurina was the on- 

y being who appeared sensible of her distress; she spoke 
of her lover, and deplored, with sympathizing affe@tion, the 
plea Hi foss she had sustained in her deceased parent ;—that 


¢ Of BF worthy woman mingled her tears with those of the lovely 


ered Band afli@ed Virginia; but, alas! neither her tears, nor 


des @ her sincere attachment could alter the fatal destiny that . : 


id Hf hovered over her. 
~ In proportion as the infant Spanozzi increased in size, 


him; theyindulged him in all those caprices: which charac- 
terize infancy, and gave orders to the servants inno resp & 
fo thwaat or contradi& him. 


Virginia could not without indignation bebold the child 
aguQ B installed in the apartment fo Eugenio, and its parcnts ap- 





the Marquis and Marchioness lavished their fondness upon _ 


o1i00 "pearing torhave altogether forgot the exisiéncé of him, whein 
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» 


they ought to have. considered as the real proprietor of the | 
Castle. 

Eugenio, in the meantime, was overwhelmed with. hon- 
ours at Naples; he enjoyed the particular favour of the 
King, was caressed by the Ladies of the Court, courted by 
their Lords, and, in short, seemed. to. pass his life in a con- 
tinued whirl of delight. Every thing assured him that the 
career of a brilliant fortune was opened to his ambition. 

The Count Vizzani toak.eyery opportunity of sccretly 
publishing that his daughter was his destined bride ; andthe 
assiduous attention. Eugenio paid tothe amiable Rosalia, 
confirmed the rumour. He was incessantly with her, 
followed her wherever she went, appeared only to take de. 
light intthose places where he was sure of meeting with her, 
and had ever something to communicate to,or learnfrom her. 
Whenever he was obliged ta quit her, his letters constantly 
supplied his, absence ; she answered him with unremitting 
punctuality, ard a confidential servant was Charged with 
the conduét of this mysterious correspondence, which they 
carefully endeavoured to cofceal fromthe Count. The 
latter, regularly informed of the proceedings of his daugh- 
ter, afforded every opportunity to the continsation of that 
commerce, which seemed the assurance of an attachment, 
the sole obje& of his wishes, and he allowed Rosalia all the 
liberty she desired, At length flattering himself he might 
impart to Eugenio the happiness He destined for him, he 
wrote to the Marchioness panozzi to solicit her permis. 
sion. = ; 


** Wait, my dear, brother,” she answered, ‘ wait, I en- 
treat you, Do not-by yourprecipitation destroy the labour 
of s0 many years;—the period is fast approaching, bur it 

has not yet arrived. I am better acquainted than you are 
with the disposition of my son ;—il. you wish to succeed, 
de rit deviate from the plan I have traced out to you.” 

The innocent Virginia, unconscious of the storm ready 
to burst over her head, submuted to the wall of her father, 
and confiding in the promise he had_given, calculated, with 
inexpressible delight, that she. had not more, than. eight 
months to wait, before her Eugenio would return to con- 

« firuvher happiness. Hitherto’ every. “post had brought her 
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accoiints from him; but suddenly his letters became les¢ 
frequent without, however, being less tender, and at-last 
he entirely ceased writing to her. 


Words cannot express the grief and inquietude of Vire 
inia. To suppose Etgenio unfaithful was impossible ; 
Brit to contemplate him the prey of sickness, was an insup+ 
portable idea;—her heart was ready to burst at the bare 
apprehension, and her tears flowed in abundance, 


** Ah, Madam!’ she exclaimed, throwing herself at the 


feet of the Marchioness, ‘* for pity’s sake conceal nothing 
from me ;—what means this dreadful silence >—what has 


happened to your son ?”’ 


The Marchioness consoled and embraced her, and even 
appeared not wholly free from sorrow. r 


“I cannot,” said she, after refleéting a few minutes, 
“ suppose that Eugenio is ill. It is not eight days fince L 
received .a letter from my brother: be informed me that 
his nepliew had accompanied him toa magnificent entertain~ 
ment, given by the Prince San Severo in honour of the Queen. 
Eugenio was in full. gaiety and spirits, and danced the 
whole of the evening with his cousin Signora Rosalia.” ~ 
' Virginia, pale, trembling, and scarce able to breathe, 
appeared to listen to the Marchioness even after she hak 
ceased speaking. A dreadful idea flitted over her bewild- 
ered imagination, her heart beat with violence, and her 
whole frame was agitated.—Eugenio at an entertainment, 
in full gatety and spirits, while she was the prey of cons 
suming grief !—The thought was death to her. Ona sud- 
den she called to mind the praises he had bestowed upon 
Rosalia; then quittingthe Marchioness, with precipitation 
she flew to her chamber, and spreading all Eugenio’s let 
ters on atable, sought, with bewildered looks, tor those in 
which he had mentioned Rosalia. She read them atten 
tively, and endeavoured to discover expressions which’ 
might justify her suspicion that Eugenio was’ a€tuated by a 
_ tender sentiment towards his cousin than mere friends 

igs 2" 7 
“A profound reverie succeeded this first, and perhaps. toa. 
eager transport of the sensibility of Virginia; her eyes, 
veiled by her tears, slowly surveyed the different ebjeés 

Vor, II, Vy : 
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that surrounded her, all of which. reminded her of Euge. 
nio.. There hung the drawings he had made for her:: 
here lay the harp and the Jute, on which he accompaniéd 
the romances she took delight in singing; at last she fixed 
‘her attention on his portrait; it appeated to her as she had 
formerly beheld hiin when love animated his countenance; 
his soft smile, his fine dark eyes, so tender, yet ‘so empas- 
Sioned, recalled the perfect image of her lover, and made 
‘her tremble with affright and despair. 


" * Tt is thus,” she ‘said to herself, “he, .perbaps, at this 
‘Moment regards the happy ‘Rosalia.” 


The refle€tion was too much to bear; ‘she turned aside 
fromthe beloved objet. -Unable to resist tumultuous sen. 
ations and sad presentiments ‘that oppressed her heart, and 
remembering the concern expréssed by the Marchioness, 
and the interest with which she appeared to’sharé in her af- 
#iGions, she exclaimed— 


““ Ah! doubtless I have not been informed of all—she 
“has concealed something from me, which she thought would 
er me pain. -I will this instant hasten to enquire further, 

neertainty is the mostdreadful of all miseries.” 


With slow steps she ‘descended the staircase ; she stop- 
“ped at the door of the parlour; her whole soul was agitated, 
-and a misty darkness seemed to float before her eyes. She 
Summoned sufficient resolution to enter, but the Mar- 
‘Chioness was not there. ‘By one of those inexplicable con- 
‘traditions to which the passions of mortals are subjed, 
Virginia was rejoiced at not finding her—it-was the absence 
‘of the judge who was to pronounce her doom. Her impa- 
tience and anxious curiosity were restrained by the more 
‘powerful operation of her fears,and she enjoyed a certain 
hes of calmness in the ignorance of her destiny. 


Virginia approached a window, and breathed the balsa. 
_ “mic fragrance of the orange trees, then in full bloom, which 

‘the fresh air wafted to her. She revolved in her mind 
whether she should proceed to her mother-in-law’s apart- 
ment, or wait for her in the parlour; the apprehension of 
finding the Marquis with her induced hey to adopt the lat- 
ter alternative. 


She had been several minutes endeavouring to recover 
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her spirits; when her attention was attraéted by a paper. 
which ‘the wind had blown from the table.-—Supposing it . 
tolbelong to the Marchioness, she took it up, in order to 
replace it; but what was her terror and surprise when the . 


first words that struck her sight were— 


** Virginia is now. erased from the heart of Eugenio;—«. 
he loves Rosalia—I am convinced of it!” 


She could read no more—she had not strength to reach ° 
the chair she had just quitted, but uttering ap involuntary 
scream, fainted on the Hoor. : 


The noise she made -in falling. soon brought Laurina to . 
her assistance ; but the attentions and caresses of that faith- 
ful servant, though they restored her to life, were unable to. 
withdraw. her from the lethargy into which she was plung- 


ed. She remained near an hour staring wildly around mo 


her hands clasped.in each other, and her heaving bos ; 
convulsed with despair. ’ 


** My daughter !_ my dear dayghter!” exclaimed Laurina. © 
“ Ah! what would be the feelings of Eugenio, were li¢ to. 
see you.in this situation ?” | 

** Eugenio! Eugenio!” repeated. Virginia, in, mourn-_, 
ful accents, and immediately sunk into a state of apparent, 
insensibility. 

‘She was removed.to her chamber, and put to bed, with- 
out the-slightest effort on her part. A dangerous. fever 
soon. declared itself. The Marquis, alarmed, could not 
conceal the concern he felt ; the Marchioness hastened to 
divert him from soaffli€ting a speétacle ;_ she remained three ° 
hours confined to her chamber with him, and at length suc~_. 


ceeded in making him wholly indifferent to the fate of his » 


daughter. , 


‘Towards the evening, the fever abated, and the physician * 


declared her out of danger. Lautina remained by the beds.’ 
side of her young mistress, and passed. the whole night ~ 
watching over her, and endeavouring to console her. 


Towards five in the morning, Virginia called to her nurse, 
and after graetfully thanking her for the friendship and at~ 
tention she had shewn, desired her to bring ber pen and pa- 
per. Laurina hastened te obey her, but could not restrain. 
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her concern at the excessive paleness which overspread the 
countenance of theintcresting obje& of her solicitude. 


Virginia ste calm :—her large blue eyes, which 
usually beamed with mildness and benignity, expressed the 
sad emotions ot her troubled sou! ; ber auburn hair floated 
in ringlets over her bosom, and the sweet smile which still 
p!ayed about her pallid lips, imparted to her whole physiog. 
momy such an expression of sorrow, and a heart rent with 
grief, that Laurina, overcome.by her sensibility, could not 
contain her tears. Virginia desired her not to interrupt. 
her; and in about half an hour she called her, and deliver. 
ing the two following letters into her hands, 1equested her 
to convey them to the Marchioness. 


** When ties of so forcible a nature as those which attach 
gyour destiny to mine, have once been severed,” she wrote 
to Eugenio, ‘ reproaches are useless—I will make none.— 
Remorse alone is all I have to leave yon—sooner or later 
at will weigh down your heart, as grief has oppressed mine ! 
—Unfortunate, misguided Eugenio! where will you find 
one who loves you as Virginia has done ?—one, whose soul 
so perfeéily accords. with your own ?—a Companion so ne- 
cessary tothe happiness of your life ?—Believe me, Eu. 
Fenio, the remembrance of Virginia, and the tender scenes 
that are passed, will be ever present to your imagination. - 
The new objeé& of your attachment will ‘never be able to 
replace that inexpressible charm whicha first love imparts. 
Let Rosalia, now perhaps so happy, tremble at her fate !— 
Can she expeét fidelity end you, after you have been un- 
faithful to your Virginia?—No, it is impossible!—Oh 
Eugenio! you whom I fondly imagined was my only friend, 
can you have forgot those happy days in which we passed 
our infancy together ?—Can you have forgot those days, in » 
the more advanced period of our lives, when we seemed to 
exist but for each other ?—Can you have forgot But 
what do I say ? Ab! if your heart has discarded the remem- 
brance of those scenes—if the sad accents of sorrow which | 
now escapc mine, cannot move you, for Heaven’s sake an- 
sWer me not !—It is your love I demand!—Your pity, or 
your consolation would be insult. .If you still love me— | 
if, duped by an unsubstantial illusion, you have imagined 
yourself a€iuated by that’ sentiment towards another ‘with * 
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which I first inspired you, let not shame restrain you fronr 
a confession of your exror ?>—With what delight, dearest: 
Eugenio, should I pardonjt! But reflect well before you 
wrue—let not falschood sully the letter of Eugenio to Var- 
ginia;—allow her to esteem you, though she may be com. 

elled to renounce your heart >—Renounce your heart, 
 lniabenl ap I write the detested phrase P—can you read 
it without emotion ?—Let your answer convey happiness, 
or be silent.—Remember only that the latter event will be 
an assurance that happiness can never be my lot in this 
world; and, if such is your determination, receive now the 
eterna! adicu of 


* VIRGINIA 





This letter was enclosed in an unsealed cover, and ac. 
companied with a note addressed to the Marchioness. 


. “* Chance, Madam, has spared you the pain and embarass- 
ment which you must necessarily have experienced in dis. 
closing my misfortune to me. The fatal contents of the 
letter of the Count Vizzani, which accident threw in my 
way, sufficiently explain that silénce and negleét for which 
I was unableto account. Deign, | entreat you, to forward 
the enclosed to your son ;—it will, perhaps, be the last he 
will ever receive from one, who will never importune him?’ 
with her complaints or her regrets.—I am anxious this lets’ 
ter should be sent tohim by yourself. I dare not trust itto 
the post ; and I hope you will convey it by the first express 
you shall send to the Count Vizzam.” 


While Laurtna was executing the orders of her young’ 


mistress, Virginia arose, dressed herself in a robe of white’ 
muslin, and binding her flowing hair with a black ribbon, 
proceeded to the park, where she abandoned herse#f to the 
gloomy reflections that eppressed her heart. Her tears: 
would have aflorded an alleviation to her profound sadness, 
but her grief was too great to allow her to shed them. She, 
traversed the scenes where Eugenio had so often sworn to 
love no other than herself. Solitude, bad never appeared 
so.dreadful to her, It was not that sweet melancholy which 
was inspired by the pleasing 1emembrance of past. scenes, . 
and imparted its influence to every obje& around her; re- 


gret, jealousy, and despair discomposed the whele order of | 
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mature ; and the trevble which overwhelmed her heart¢ 
seemed to mncrease In ~proportion as she contemplated the 
different spots that had witnessed her former. bappiness. 


Patigued by her walk, and oppressed by those sensations 
to which her soul had been hitherto a stranger, Virginia 
returned tothe Castle. To avoid her own gloomy thoughts, 
and amuse her atientron, she went to the apartment of her 
young brother ; but the perfe&t resemblance of the child's 
featuies to those of Eugenio, his innocent lisp and affeéti- 
Onate caresses so moved her tenderness, that, for the first trme 
since the shock her heart -had received, she burst into tears. 
The infant clung to her neck, put its little arms round her, 
and ‘wept to see her weep. She was pressing it to her 
bosom, and kissing it, when the Marquis entered: he ap- 
proached his children, contemplated them with delight, and. 
even addressed himself in tender accents to Virginia. 

** Love her,” said the litle Spanoazi, ‘tell her not to 
cry ” 

. At the same moment he took hold of his father’s hand, 
and drew it towards lim. The Marquis embraced his 
daughter, whose beautcous eye, suffused with tears, spark- 
led with an emotion of joy at this return of parental affec. 


tion. 

» The entrance of the Marchioness put an end to this in. 
teresting scene. She turned pale at the sight, and looked 
at the Marquis wish a mixture of surprise and fear; but 
soon recovering herself, she approached Virginia, made en- 

iries concer ber health, caressed her, and promised to’ 
send an express that same evening with the letter she had 
written to Euger:io. 

A fortnight elapsed without bringing Virginia the answer 
she ex petted. | 

« Alas !' said-she to the Marchioness, with a trembling 
voice, *‘ all my an are lost !—Your son, too faithful to 
the line of conduét I traced out in my letter, informs me, by 
his fatal silenee, that I must renounce the only happiness 
that ‘could have made me cherish gite. Madam,” added 
she, clasping ber hands, *‘ deign to pty my sad destiny !— 
Obtain my father’s permission that 1 may pass the rest of 
my days ia aConvent!—The worldis become my aversion, 


’ 
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«=1 cannot longer remain in a place where every objefl re- 
cals to my mind the ungrateful, the perjured Eugenio !—ta 
the name of Heaven, do not reje&t my prayer !-—Promise 
me to solicit, this very day, the permission I require of my 


father.”’ 


An exclamation of joy was on the point of escaping the 
Marchioness, but she recolle&ed herself, and assumed an 
air of sadness, which the creduloas Virginia attributed to 
her affe€tion and concern. 


After having sought to make her change her resolution, 
the Marchioness, with her usual address, used arguments to 
confirm it. She then promised to speak tothe Marquis; 
but that premise appeared to Virginia to have resuited trom 
a convidtion of its necessity, and not to have been san@lion- 
ed by her feelings. , 

_ On that same-evening, the Marquis announced to his 
daughter that she might dispose of her future destiny as she 
thought proper; he appeared extremely agitated, and the 
Marchioness avoided leaving them together a sing!e instant. 
She spoke much of the Abbey of Saa Cipriano, of which 
her sister was Abbess; commended the isolated situation 
of that Monastery, its fine air and beautiful gardens, and 
seemed desirous that Virginia should give it the prelerence, 


' * Twill condu& you there myself,” said she; *-E will 
fecommend you to my sister; and I shall be in some mea. 
sure consoled for the loss of you, by the refieétion that I have 
placed you under her care.” 

Virginia, who was indifferent with regard to the Mon- 
astery to which she retired, Aggy it was ata distance 
trom Torre Vecchia, willingly consented to make choice 
vt the one the Marchioness had mentioned ; aad her de- 
parture was fixed for the next day. 


At seven in the morning, a. post- chaise was got ready, by 
order of the Marchioness. The servants, with grief in cheje 
hearts, and tears in their eyes, placed Virginia’s trenk be 
hind the carriage ; a kind of gloomy consternation reigned 
throughout the Castle-g-nought was heard but sighs, mur- 
murs, andregrets. Virginia was the only one whe appeer- 
¢d calm and tranquil ; hyr countenance was unusually ani- 
mated ; a degree of sdil-ennhation seemed painted in her 
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eyes, and expressed in her aétions,, Previous to her des 

arture she threw herself at her father’s feet, and demanded 
fie blessing. The Marquis raised ber up with affe&ion, 
and for some moments pressed her to his breast ;_ a dreadful 
paleness overspread his countenance, and he seemed ready 
to faint. 


* My daughter! my dear daughter 1 said he, ‘I bless 


ou !—Would to Heaven that 
bf 


** Do not wound the sensibility of- your father,’ said the 
Marchioness, hurrying Virginia to the carriage. 

** Madam,” exclaimed the Marquis, **.donot forget the 
promise youyhave given me.” . s 

A gesture of the Marchioness prevented his proceeding 
with what’ he was on the point of sayrng. | He returned to 
the parlour, and threw himself ina chair; bot'when he 
beard the noise of the carriage’ with was’ conveying his 
daughter from him, he rose; and rushed with precipitation 
eut of.the house.‘ Virginia} Virginia!” he repeated, 
while his sighs nearly interrupted his voice. 

“Virginia could no longer hear him, and not a single ser. 
vant wason the‘sput to’ stop the*chaise ; they were all oc- 
cupied with the good Laurina, who distraéted with grief, 
and refusirig every kind of consolation, Called incessantly 


upon-the name of her beloved mistress, and exclaimed—_ 
“My God! my God! never shall 1 bebold her more!’ 


(To be continued in our, next. ) “es 
FOR THE LADY’S MAGAZINE, 
* - * ¢ ; 


AFRICAN SLAVERY... 


tee 


V V HEN we hear of one, who'frot’the summit 6fafflu-” 
ence has-been’ hurried int6 the shades’ 6f poverty; of the 
child who while the smile yet mamtled on his cheek, has 
been driven from the remains of a parent; to seck’ an asylum 
with strangers ;' does not the:tear of sympathy flow?’ Aadaf 
; mt it: 4 P3S : Gaks der ot 2 oS toe 
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the misfortunes of individuals so strongly excite ¢ompass|- 
ion; how infinitely mournful must it be, to refle& onevents 
which involve the happiness of thousands. ) 


We compassionate the ¢aptive, shut out from thé smiles 
of society, and pining in the gloom of a dungeon; but seesa 
insensible to the miseries of the African, bamished from 
every enjoyment, and groaning beneath the burthen of s/a- 
very. Habit seems to have unstrung the nerves of wa 
thy, and we losethe mournfulness of the objeét in its fre- 
quent recurrence. . 


Menial degradation is in some parts of Ameri¢a carried 
to the greatest excess. The slave is) levelled with th® 
brutes ; his judgment prostrated tothe will of his master» 
and his life the precarious tenure of a despot. Sensibility 
only aggravates his misfortunes. The opcning morn views 
him rising from his humble mattrass. Not aray of hope 
even faint as the light which passes through his lattice in- 
spires him for approaching labour. He calls to mind the 
poignant moments, when torn from the bosom of a wife 
whom he cherished, and followed by the cries of his off- 
spring; he bade a long—a lasting adieu to all his earthly 
joys. Fain would he cling to some flattering hopes of re- 
calling those pleasures, which absence has rendered more 
invaluable.—But alas! no friendly star appears to guide 
him through the gloom. He looks in vain for the tear of 
sympathy—Every countenance is cloathed in indifference, 
and his sorrows aré unsoftened, by the magic influence o 
fesredie. Frantic with despair; he rises at the well 

nown signal, and hastens to a repetition of his toils. Nor 
are his griefs confined within the threshold of his hovel. 


Pursued to the field by the npsparing lash of the superin.~, 


tendant, and there exposed naked to the rays of a torrid 
sun; his labours which ‘suffer but a’ momentary respité,’ énd_ 
only ‘with the day: and he returns—not to recover at the 
social board the spirits which fatigue has wasted, and for 
get in the arms of sleep the sorrows of his lor; “but to rind 
a'scahty meal for the morning, which be waters with his’ 
tears.— = 


From sufferings so unnatural and excessive, benevolence; 
would anticipate repose, in the evening of life. But alas! 
repose he fiads only in the arms of death. Arrived to that. 

fou IL. | xX 
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-petiod,-w benthe departed vigouis of youth; and tho erem®. 

sine We Ob effi étion, require a-supporting arm » tis hard 
 Carned pittance isangratstade ;-and the wee worm’ véterah 
SEPIUCS la soure neglected corer, 4, prey (0 went and bor. 
JAM, .: And why this dismal-scene ?; Mus, tadiveduel hap. 
Pingss be boys h: by the misery of thousands? - Humaniy 
woud ubiierate the Unnatural sacrifice, and. every. if) par 
Lal mynd must acquiesce an. tye degisione 0 os z 


*" 
- 


-» ‘But there ude sume, who thie they admirthe susticé, 
dispute the expediency of the measure; antivcathin to then 
hid.the arpilecy ot prejud ce, and ol tnterest. : 
*acThe prajadices entertained against the African slaves art 
twofutd soe With regardto cher-meuturcaparitys the oth- 
etias at'respedts them. woraliaispos:tion. Boil ot these are 
misplaced; and 1 shalt pivceed cispessianatcly to. cynsider 
the justicenwith @hicktheylare chemshed. ; 
~ Complexivy is not an index to the powers Of the mind. 
Hough external deformuty may retardtheir ‘progress, 2 
er "neve? dbyizie theif existence... The savage abd the cui- 
zen oe? Aire igen thé “same faculties. “Civilization 
Aone difths them to their‘proper chabael, ‘afid-‘limats re- 
Roementip'sdciety. - Wyile toeming hts native’ Woodlands, 
BA fricaly’s' not entirely destitute of ‘thidse ‘social virtues, 
Which are the harbingers to jutelieétual improvement. He 
feels al{'the forte of cyonsangumity ‘and fisendship, and his 
josom swells swith’ affetlions 2s ardent; With emotions as 
obié as oor own “But when transported to the wescern 
ores; ‘shut Out from’ all istercousse bat that ‘of misery, 
and subjeGied to the Wash of 4 tyrant; he'gtadually ‘loses 
that tincture of ducriay Which sprang fronr mutual inter- 
nurse, andthe stuiper of despair enveivpes all his faculties, 
» That this is the.source of shat duilimgepacity of mind, 
Which ts. so.universally obsesyed. in ae Yap among 
Ais 5, appears, evident, trom a A 6 at. those, whos¢ 
Conditivas have been amehigfales oner their. more degrad- 
rethren. . In. some. pasts, of the Unueds Siates,,and is 
the West Indies, where the lash of the overseer is contin, 
ually infli€ting tortures, and where no exercise of wil] 1 
left ro the Airican, his stépidity is iiearly the same, while in 
other pafts, apd partacularly in the Northern Siates, where 
many “are emancipated, “or tredted ‘with comparative mijd- 
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pesss: they rapidiy assimilate shemsclmes tontheintelign' men 
around — Even amidst alb she mppressonmbetbe souls, 


‘rn improvement us ysibie. he segendeppers- 





tion, though they may have heaid.al, never 

‘the Suffering’ of Spare tahery. Thzy never tele se H a 
Aouble separation ;* they shed no. wars, of} Gh, § 

awe do GUuPNy but the ore they ‘iwhabit jane : the. graQ- 
‘Bal ex nsion of faculty, evince theig appare twice agak ‘ 
hd Kat beet the, duty oi migfordume, itt CL aature - 
yp Nothing more.essentially. contniboces toxdemomlize and 
deprave, the: mad,.than an.absvlate, and saliaued subje- 
ton... That principle whigh revolts ot thes adep -of iavase 
ot crimimal agtign; and which is founded inthe social. antes- 
Sourse-of mey, can erisi ooty where refinement has. made 
considerable -progress. , In.a-state:of things aubexe she, only 
standard of mesitis aGiv ity and sresgihy, where despotism 
Bas elosed the channels. of information, aud confoanded tie 
istinGjon.betwcen Fightadwrong sit cap Cherelore, Mave 
po existence, - And such As thig situat.on of thase $ Wicems, 
on whem. oun-opponenis speculate. , What thensis go dexer 
there trom,,immorality, and .crune ? Ln those whose sprigs 
are already, sqhdyed, by slavery, and so 





De 


Ppoitaped by usinfluence j can. weexpcds tahad Yat pab) 
ess whicw soars aboxr.the pusuys ot scasualty saad doo 
own oo the sas ot crane? sbost tothe mond orthey, aRet 

ay Nighy al ems LYS, and. despeu wuld weque ply: aagge 

‘them.to, extremgacs, at awlichsthe, dispassioucd a 

Mhuddere 15.5, ens sao, wy Awe’d odT ctredtotal fe" 

.> Fo-bis ome injustice therefore) may the webiit eman-attrg- 

bute chat. want-ot. precipice, andithay memaliicapee dyin 

the Afnicans,.for::whtich be cendtanns éndidesfises: ‘them. 

Had they ever. beens slaves,: they would) stiltifive.been 

happy ;..and their shores: would have presened)ite bheoPrt- 

Janthropisty:a field for pobleqexer‘sans:. Mberen beyd wb 

ema ne pated ;° in process) tige \wehemehey had stiakeavodt 

the swist,; and, -worn vay she priuts ot them fdttess pale 

Jethargy of the presend.would leave them; ang they wo 

sise@toctheexamplbotf sarroundeng socdiat ysis slicg of 

ebsisivde 

}.*, The first, ‘from their relatives dnd the-sceond,: drone the courpahions 

of thor musforyuac, ashe bd-tey abe 5c) id Obi Sees ¥°3! 
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Prejudice therefore has mistaken “her objeé, “iareresé 
‘slone remains to be contested. Dvn ol ei tLo hai rks 
_ Agriculture is the handmaid of commerée.” Ahd'in’s 
Country like ours ; whose fercile territéries already extensive, 
“gre reteiving continual accessions, and whose harbours are 
crouded by the trade of Europe, no small sacrifices may be 
ttiade to its welfare. But it were worse than folly, in ana- 
‘tion whose boast is justice and the rights of man, to ere& 
her Own prosperity ‘on the ruins of that of another, and to 
ey her own ambition by’ the sufferings’ of millions, 
‘Rather (wouid ‘benevolence say';) rather let the sail wnin- 
spired by agriculture be furled inthe silent harbour, ‘and 
every laxury be confined to: its native limits. But this js 
‘far from being necessary. The servitude of the Afticans 
is by no means essential to the interests of agriculture, Re- 
sources within’ ourselves, as various as’ ‘they ‘are adequate, 
“present themséives to the view. ' Qur-youth are numictous, 
‘robust and aftive. Swarms of foreigners aré wafted to our 
Shores by every breeze. Urged bya spirit of enterprize 
and want of employment, they penetrate the’ western 
‘forest,’ and constrain the wildness *of naturé::' Their 
‘efforts’ by ‘remoteness thus lose ‘much of ‘their ' ener. 
oy; their minds become congenial to the rudeness around 
em, and theif talents are’ lost in ‘obscurity. ‘ The povters 
‘of industry are'thus weakened in too’ extensive @ sphere of 
exértion, and between commerce an@wgriculture that vici 
nity of operation is last; which-is-so ¢ssential to their mutu- 
‘sl interests. The Sout me 4 er peetton therefore which 2 
present are the theatres of slavery’, present a brighter pros- 
e& to industry and peony 8 i a adv: s dake ‘nail 
on, than the more remote, and a! mostimpracticable wilder: 
mess. The extensive plains of the south; -whrch are now 
‘watered with the tears-of the oppressed) might be the resort 
“of those whom fortune compelled, or inclination ted to cul. 
“tivate them. {n.such a disposition of things the social vir. 
tues would be better cherished; educativn. shine with a su. 
tior lustre; every arpand mamufa€ture speed mote rapid. 
Y to perleGion, while the necessity of slavery would be 
obviated, 
: ‘Nor does-expérience’ tefuse: to-confirm ihe truth of 
_ these assertions,. In the. easicra.states whete’ sfavety ii 
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starcely known, the lation is greater ; the soil ‘more 
highly cultivated, and education ed with amore liberal 
patronage, than.perhaps in any other part of the union, 

, perpormrie, sit the. Afrigans a > only unessential to 
the interests, but fatal to the repose of our country.Wit- 
ness the awful clouds which lately gathered in the south, ang 
which threatened to involve us in oe common ruin, Hus 
manity uninspired by principle struggles beneath the arm - 
of des ngs enp instinot se hey ’ the thought es slave- 
ry. And shall, Americans. who, have just.emerged. into 
p Aaa mag and are basking inthe genial wba my é aan the 
miseries they haveescaped, and forge chains for others? 


Forbid it Heaven ! may those whose hands have torn 
From native joys the hapless Afric slave, ah ed 
Think of the.wrongs ¢bcir country might have borne, 
Her portion fetters, and her soil ¢beir grave ; 

And give the suff cer to his native shore, 

Or free his limbs, to bondage doom’d no more, - 


This infamous slavery: so unproductive to the eountry 
which it is intended to. benefit, and so fatal.co. the wnhappy 
captive, has involved. Africa herself in all the horrors of 
degéneraty. Take a view of that desolated share.. Seain 
the wars of contending Princes and in the unnatural ‘t 
of their prisoners, the triumph of every baneful principle! 
Prompted by avaracé they become the willing agents of their 
own misfortunes. Whole villages ase desofated and their 
inhabitants. sold by “those who know not when themselves 
may be the vidtims. The genius of the Negro wanderi 
on his deserted banks, laments the absent captivés—tt 
hoarse wind mucmurg through the-cranies of the cottage-- 
and the cries of mothers and of children move on the bosom. . 


- . 


of the blast— 7 r tiig 
‘See! in the east a thick’ning cloud-arise 
“With horror pregnant, over half the skies, 
.co Lhe nightof slav’ry ; doom’d.to cover o’er 
With gloom portentous, Afrit’s sea beat shore, 
~~ Desponding Justice views with hopeless eyes, ” 
The growing terrots of the distant skies, 9 = 


we vw. _- 
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ae nSohaepges haps qiines her Jafby WRbond blocs. 
When Biairrs Gedne gaisp'4b rembingamy's > yd 
; From freedom “seb ritejta itd inte Rindlicn ey «- SM theg 
$2 «Wout chage-the'pfodinis- Bur! lost in Pnterestersnades, . 
i ioe nes grow ing gt it 18% nine daira Tides, ‘eben 
Stacie now Re hnative’; shies. i Ted 
= Io star-like tum ¢ cand ahepegela. 7 gs 
Add tiig'd with yellow hae, the pale grown wight «> - bk 
1 She instant bends Whitin sa ‘proy Pots igs, badly. 
Nit the Tostre of $4 fut spread’ fey, wor zs ark 
‘The doubtful shadu®s v Vanish ‘it ito day. gate iat 
Rew eben thy CoultPy? thei he Prcedsin’s daft? * 
The freizhted Shive thip ‘aw ‘hee pee "9 . 
Firsef's capurd Wh’ the # fares: she'Bord, paaiet 
Coavey Wit triditp Sy te aappy shisré>* 
Indignant robb baa i trafiie « stay, | 
And iP the chasd OF fasties tod! st the War 


ee eye ROI by thycfarme guy 'st my 


d: 


A bright example to a -adthiting Pa 


tO ‘ oriks fy 3 
ih iy. £ oH: 
nf Rocbelle, Desember ith en whe ariiO? ie eis w of! ? 


tai qi pan ple eSB he | FE L i2 ia Go % Lia ts ods of VAISeG * 
413112 10 2 ee. Vest adaaye VG Loic cof 


“ath test 6 SA SINGRLAR TALE, ames ME aed 


BBCA 322 a tla Of PRrey 


ey ae dhloammayenl “Amalie Tod ear 
tGeed asiei tities wotroes ® eit co 

BD, are whores Tidal ge Sir reakbHP With @ very: sit 

isles basiatecrysauerention ‘of art PRRIHO WAN Eh ha appened 


Syme years since in one of the French provintes,~'" ~** ** 
A man of fashions paid atts. adllvesses ww ay cing tady of 
beauty, rank, and distipgaished-anerityy sig vor! ii V7 
As there wag.a pasyan.jyeers, in fortune tendan ssttiition, 


the lady received her, Galan wath, Hash Bugmary Sandgscen- 
iés seldom wit) gid fre Fron m. they are 
3 to protic ace opon'g an ‘qual Wa on smscives, ‘ 


LLUnisi 3 LWOig s “ te 


< diay pei 
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t” Phe/parents ot the yourg lady, howeved, ofr 
Motive, disapproved ofthe mated: iT he gent 
s—bar fn vain? atid findidg itmnpesible eo ovey 
aged “obstinacy of the parents, NeTieselved es 

‘Chartte.’s co fisentty enter int vehe holy ands.ot: niatfiat: 
without any farther consultations with the parean pwhs soca. 
ed a0 resolutely: to persistin.s depial- ..° cscot ‘evga 
°° Having fully explained ‘himsed fon this heady the youn® 
lady, after recovering from ®eonftision Whith, tver on-these 
eccasions, § visable amongst tie virgin. fair, comsenied to 
become bis.wile 4, they were wedded, andthe manrigge kept 


‘ 


a profound secret. ‘ 


. Tt happened, after a few'years had clapsedy that she trus- 
band was obliged to leave his jovely/bride, being cealled.ane 
to a foreign couotny im order to, atljust some dayrly, afairs, 
which :eguued-his. immediate presence. . The meeessity 
was vo less urgent-than disegreeable to both parties; hows 
ever, they permuted their goud- sense to operate; and alter 
vowing, mutual afiection and fidelity, parted, in certain ex- 

ation of seeing each other, ata time when such an alter, 
ation should take place, as might »Mford them an opportuni 
ty of living in atmanner every way becoming an happy and 
























virtuous wedded pair. Bie! Peete 
For some time they corresponded ;. but the husband’being 
obliged (o efoss. several tempestuous seas, did notrreccive 
guch frequent answers to hig epistles as he had icason to 
expect... Dis he, attributed.to the, difference of climate; > + 
renderinga regular cerrespondence altogether. ae 
ble; and as he.smagined- tis leurs had. miscatricd,. >» 
solved for the present todesjse from wring ; not reh 
the idea of having bis sentiments canwassed over by. 1 
ferent strangers, or perlaps captious ¢ncames, >. + 






. Another reason which induced him to lay aside for the 
present all thoughts of Continuing ap epistolary correspon 
dence, was tle prospect be had of, shortly resurninggte © 
France, where the presence of hts amiable consort woula ” 
infinitely exceed all ideal interviews, and make. pple ae. 
inends st every pang his heact had undergone. ,_ 

It is now time thar we should return to the! 
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>? 
’ ty, it was not to be supposed she,could long remain without 
f admirers. Her parents, who nevet dreamt about 
ughter’s previous marriage, became each day more 
$ to select a person whose mental and personal eny. 
ments might, in their estimation, render him worthy 

r favourite daughter’s hand and heart. 


everal years had now rolled on, without the lady’s hear. 
gasyllable of her real husband. At last the fatal news 
arrived that he was now no more, 


The lady was inconsolable, but she found it prudent to 

stifle her griefs, that she might obliterate the smaliest degree 
‘of suspicion. 

When she had paid every tribute consistent with reflec. 
tion tothe memory of her departed lord, a gentleman was 
proposed by her parents for her approbation, and the good 
old people were so prejudicedin favour of the person they 
had introduced, that they gave their daughter to understand 
their happiness depended on her compliance. 


The young lady, who thought herself entirely at liberty 
to commit a second trespass upon Hymen, after some little 
hesitation consemed. The nuptials were celebrated; the lady, 
if not happy, was placid, and serenely content ; the parents 
were delighted ; the bride-groom wa’ enraptured ; and all 
were jocund, al! were sprightly. | 

For four years this newly married couple lived in per- 

harmony: but at length an imtermitting fever seized 
tlady ; the physicians were baffled, and she, to all ap- 
ifance, paid the debt due to nature. She was boried 
‘pomp, and every reverence shewn to her memory. the 
custom of the country would admit of. 


During her last illness, her former husband, whom we 
left abroad, had returned ; and, after making the necessary 
enquires, was informed of every circumstance we have re- 
jated above. 


As he was unwilling to surprise her whilst she combated 
with sickness, he had employed a trusty person to make him 
acquainted with cach particular of her case; and the insrant 

Abe new of her death reached his ears, a frantic wildness 
se his soul, and he resolved to receive no matiner of 
sustenance, butto bury himselt amongst the mould which 
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+ 
ee. 
lay liphely on her breast, and thus pine out the sho ains 
ing period of his existence. ' 

. Full of this resolution, he repaired, the night she 
ried, to her tomb, and, after digging up the earth, dis 
ed her collin, feiched a deep sigh, and was about to st 
his wearied limbs, when, to his consternation, astonishmr 
and affright, he perceived signs of life. He tore open 
cotin, and found it even as he suspe@ed. His wife w 
almost suffucated* he snatched her up in bis arms, convey= 
ed her to the house of a neighbouring friend, had her pot 
intoa warm bed, and in afew weeks she was perfeétly re- 
stored to fife and health. ; 

As she had areal affection for her first husband, she made 
no scruple of chocsing him for her companion; but as the 
affair soon made a prodigious noise throughout the country, 
the second hasband, who also deated on her to distraction, 
no sooner was informed of the particulars, than he attempt. 
ed to force her to live with him; the prior claimant as res 
sulutely persisted in keeping her to himself, In short, a 
law suit was commenced: the most learned advocates in 
France were employed: a redundancy of erudition was dis~ 
played, and, after being litigated for a considerable length 
of time, asolemn. decision was given in favour of the gers 
tleman who had frst marricd her, 

This story has so much the air of fable and romance, 
that to leave an impression of its truth On. the minds of Ou¢ 
Feaders, we shal! inform them, that the French lawyers have 
scteéted all che famous trials, with the decisions which have 

een given in their courts for a series ot-years. 

This work, which ts contained in séveral folio volumes, 
is entitled, ‘* Les Cause Celebres.”” “The abovevery'ex= 
traordinary relation is recited therein, together with all the 
subtile and ingenious arguments used by the opposite ada, 









vocates for the differenc husbands. . So that. there.can be. . “Se. 


little doubt of the truth of a narrative so extremely well 
‘euthenticated. Te 
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AN ESSAY ON IDEAL BEAUTY. 


* 
> pee 


f AS the female mind is particularly formed to enjoy eve- 
‘work that is distinguished for its taste, beauty, and ele- 
, ag there can be no study more deserving their attention 
han what relates to the sources of the captivating im Art 
or Nature. And as our greatest pleasures arise more from 
én idea! thanfan aftual or intrinsic beauty in the objeés 
Wwe admire,:the following cursory thoughts ‘upon Ideal 
Beauty are submitted to their perusal. 


' From inattention to the various causes of ideal beauty, 
We are supprised and too often acutely affe&ted at finding 
that what captivated us at one time, by irresistible attrac. 
fions, shall at another disgust us with most odious deformi- 
ties. We never refle& that the obje@ of our admiration 
owed its greatest beauties to the embellishments bestowed 
by Our Own imaginations. Popular partialities most pow- 
erfully impel our affeétions to attach themselves to objeéts 
with no other attention to their real or intrinsic merit than 
to their distinétion of charafter. To this source may be 
attributed al! that admiration of political eminence, milita- 
ry actions, literary produ€tions, and every other work that 
is the subjeG@ of public celebrity. To this may be ascribed 
that caprice of public opinion which exists no longer than 
until the ephemeral bubble is. dissipated, either by some 
tiew objet, of general panegyric,by our own impatience for 
novelty, or by our having found in moments of unprejudiced 
reason, that what we before praised had no real claims to 
our appiause. r 

* Convenience, inclination, congeniality of temper, cir- 
cumstances, habits of lite, and a sympathy of sentiment, all 
Operate to embellish the objects of our choice with an ideal 
beauty. The partiality we naturally have forthose who 
possess the power and inclination to serve.us heightens 
their real beauties, gives existence to others, and throws an 
oblivious veil over their deformities. in all that tend to 
gratify our passions of love, whether of fame, power, rich- 
es, pleasure, or any other object of our desire, our incli- 
nation decorates our choice with ideal periections; for we 
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can never desire the enjoyment of what is not in our opin- 
ion amiably attractive. And in propottion'to the’ energy 
of our own feelings; our fervid imagination increases” the 
charms by which we are captivated. The pencilof fame 
depicts in the most vivid and glowing colours the illaso- 
ry picture. Not only the object itself, but.all-that bears to 
it the least relation, receives an ideal.grace.feom this imagt 
native painting. If our inclination arises froma personal 
attachment, we fancy. ideal charms in. themselves, their 
manners, their sentiments, or their actions....In our.minds, 
they possess graces, imperceptible to the most acute observ- 
anee of others. . In a word, we are too frequently the 
dupes of our own fascination. But although nany. in- 
convenienees arise from the consequence of such ideal de- 
ception, yet it is the source of our greatest pleasures and 
the mitigaation of our severest afflictions. By the real 
beauties of art or nature being thus arrayed with idealper- 
fection, our pleasures are rendered exquisite and extended. 
Enjoyment of every excellence that is. produced by taste or 
genius is extended, by this mean, tothe pleasure we de- 
rive from the acquaintance, notice, or even sight of those 
who are authors of the works we admire. In all naval and 
military exploits, the hero is admired for the gallantry of 
his actions, as well as the politician and civilian for her 
wisdom and integrity. But our pleasures are. not con- 
fined by this ideal beauty totheir persons andtheir actions ; 
they extend to the places of their birth, residence, por- 
traits, or whatever may remind, us of their distinguished 
merit. And if these possess no positive beauty, have a re- 
‘lative charm which delights beyond the power of the most 
frigid stoicism to chill or controul. 


eo “SP Oh Sr > 
DEFENCE OF THE FEMALE CLAIM TO 
: MENTAL EQUALITY. 


—— oe , 


R eapine, some time back, in a work (Lavater on . 


Physiognomy) from which I occasionally desive amuse- 
ment, both from the variety ef speculations it contains and 
causes, 1 was astonished ata sentence which one of the 


| 
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pases exhibited, that was to this eff-& ; ‘« That woman 
nows not how to ¢hink ; they perceive, can associate ideas, 

but can go no further.” 


That Lavater, the religious and philosophic Lavater, 
Should have entertained an opinion so derogatory to the 
sex, himself, and the Deity, and have reduced them so near- 
ly to aleve! with the ‘* beasts that perish,” threw me into 
a series of thought on the genius of woman. Woman is a 
thinking, accountable being, -like ourselves. Searching 
the Scriptures, from the New to the Old Testament, we 
must © convinced of the truth of this assertion; and we 
shall there find, that woman was given as a blessing to man, 
to Share his reason, and mitigate histoil. Superior delicacy 
of organization rendered her incapable of anion severe 
corporeal fatigue, which, indeed, the duties of her station 
did not require.. Dependent on man, on account of her 
fineness of torm, the Las he could do would be to protect 
gnd support her against outward violence and danger. 


_ Lavater might have learned diffidence in hazarding an 
assertion from the well-known anecdote of Socrates and 
Zopyrus, by means of which we may clearly see that intel- 


le€tual Capacity is not so strongly marked upon the coun- 
tenance as vicious inclinations: hence the reason why we 


are so much more deceived in our Bras, judgienis of the 


mind than the disposition, when that judgment is formed 
from visual observation. The operations of vice are vio- 
Jent and severe, leaving marks of desolation and furrows of 
anxicty in every countenance: reason, on the contrary, 
moves on silently and calm, giving eanqully within, se- 
renity without; and this serenity may most frequently be 
mistaken for a mark of incapacity. I believe that I shall 
runno great hazard in asserting, that, in general, the imper- 
feflions of material conformation and crookedness.of dis- 
position, probably resulting therefrom, are more strongly 
depifted in our features, and are more perceptible to our 
organs, than the gradations, affeétions, and qudlities of mind. 


Lavater, perhaps, had not associated much with women 
in private society ; he, probably, knew them only by sight, 
and formed opinions in his closet, drawn from observations 
made on them in public.. The true chara€ter of no one 
‘person can be assertained with certainty through the me- 
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dium of such observations. ‘When the determinations of 
the mind are biassed by custom; where sense is deemed 
madness, and study called folly ; where folly is deified as 
virtue, and virtue ridiculed as ignorance, at a time when 
fashion makes its deepest impression upon our features, and 
our whole condu€ is regulated by its tyrannic influence, are 
we to sit for our piétures ? if so, how unreal a likeness 
will be produced, and how ridiculous an appearance would 
even the wisest of us exhibit !|——But rather let woman be 
shown to us as she appears fulfilling the circle of domestic 
occupation ; ‘tis there she shines conspicuously bright, ‘tis 
there her real charatter appears, ‘tis there her Virtues are 
unfolded, and all her attainments blossom with vigour, and 
bear fruit in abundance and perfeGtion. She fills with pro. 
priety the relative duties of her station———what more can 
vaunting man do ? Conscious of their dependence, sce them 
exerting all their faculties to | greens us; mild, meek, sub. 
missive without servility, and humble without meann 
see them submitting to our dire€ion, not trusting to their 
own powers, ,How ungrateful a return we make them: 
we impose on their humility, we are the source from whence 
spring all their errors and mischances; and shame is, or 
ought to be, the portion of our ingratitude ! 


That woman can think, and deeply, too, we can readily 
believe, when in running over the instruétive pages of his. 
tory, we are informed, that a learned and polite nation, a 

ple fond of abstraét disquisitions and metaphysical rer, 
searches, had left the schools of far-famed philosophers te 
seek for better tuition under the auspices of an Aspasia; 
captivated and listening with rapture to the brilliancy of 
her elocution, and the depth of her philosophy. hen 
_we see the half-deserted philosophers themselves proud to 





be numbered in the list of her followers, an eloquent Pe- — 


ricles struck with wonder at her oles and the penetrat- 
ing genius of a Socrates bending before her for tuition, we 
are forced to believe that woman can think. The remains 
of the inimitable Sappho, the'reports of the powers of the 






sublime Corinna, who vied with, and evea received the 
prize of conquest from the Theban Pindar by 24-4] 
confirm us in our opinion; and in reading the @pudite Da- 


cier, and the abstruse Wolstoncraft, we are compa 
the truth of it. From all evidence we are fotepdte 
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Sosmiaiatnshe the contempt for the sex's capacity, ex. 
pressed by many authors, proceeds either from envy or ins 
attention, for it ‘has not its. foundation in truth. I should 
like to. know why the moderns have, -in this instance, de- 
wiated.so widely from the way marked out for them by 
their tutors, the ancients, in their writings. We observe 
that truth, justice, wisdom, religion, and every attribute 
that can dignity bumanity, are depifted by female forms; 
but how.does it happen that geniusses otherwise so happy 
in their,allusions, should fail" shis instance? They sei- 
fom make vse of weak instruments to work strong pur 
poses; and, yet, if women did not really possess the capa- 
ity to. produce. these attributes, they (the ancients) must 
bi acensed of folly, in making use of improper symbols 
fo express their notions. 
goLet us‘examine the weaknesses and failings of women, 
#e shall fihd that ignorance is the scource of them; an 
dgnoranee frot‘proceeding from want of capacity or pene- 
tration, but‘from want of culture and direttion ; as a ma- 
whine of “great mechahicforce in the hands of a person ig- 
norantof'tlie-seeret springs which give it motion and effeét, 
‘ds the intelect of: woman without proper education. Eve- 
ry man’s experience will inform him, that ‘women of cul- 
tivated understanding entertain as ready an apprehension of 
She truth, and as nice a discrimination of the difference of 
biogs, as any man of .equal education and similar pursuits. 
ype ask any man of . knowledge -and taste, whether he js 
@bliged to descénd to fally, and what kind of -pleasure he 
feels-in conversing with a well-educated woman. 1 think 
she. would answer, that all the -taculties of his. mind are 
dn affion, and that the pleasure he feels: is. such as can be 
conceived only; for language wants words to express the 


king.and extent of it. 


-« "Phere is something so lively, so delicate, and so refined, 
‘an their: mannefs and expressions, as, without experience, 
“Our gross‘ conceptions can give us no idea of, Superior 
*delicacy ‘of. drganization has given them” Keener. suscep- 
“ibility: of ‘apprehension ; all agree, that’ women possess 
yo feady* discernment than men; ‘yet men dive deeper 
“amto'the recesses of knowledge. The fire exists, the capa- 
¢ity remains, and only wants collision to bring it into ac- 


~ 
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tion :—'tis. a right education which must do it, ‘tis: from 
that only that we can draw any advantage to ourselves from 
their powers. If the flint and steel ae gue come 1 
contaét, the fire which they respeétively contained would 
aever have appeared, and, if improper!y applied, would ha 
been worse than useless. If it was necessary that woman 
should be learned, in order to fill the circle mafked-out. for 
her by Providence, she most certainly has the ability to be. 
come.so; but I wish not to insinuate that knowledge is 
essential to her, all I wished to establish was, { Sabvittion 
that woman is a rational companion, fit for the most itté®f 
ligent being that the Dicty has placed in this world; @ 

ble of thinking and judging for herself; not a mere machiné, 
though dependent; but a free agent like ourselves, and 


equally thé candidate for Heaven and Exeraity ! ee 
oe 
$9 OD-H-OOOCM— * 
ON SENSIBILITY. | 
Wem 


BS wiisiises is the rich fountain of the fond éndear- 
ments, the smiles of life, and all the gentler virtues that 
sweeten, harmonize, and polish the domestic scene. It is 
the spring of all the tender sympathies, the soft relentings, 
the lovely affeGions that enrich and embellish human ‘na= 
ture; that breath a perfume through all the scene of hu. 
manity, and shed a celestial lustre upon the moral world: 


- A disposition like this cannot but inspire the heart. with 
the most refined delight. . The sight is an inlet of much 
pleasure. Inanimate beauty, as‘displayed ia the harmony, 
simplicity, and magnificence of nature, impreases. it With 
many pleasing sensations. But beauty’s living expressions, 
beauty’s breathing images, graceful motions, and. glowing 
forms strike it with more exquisite pleasure still, But, su- 
— even to these, there are immaterial, internal, moral 
auties: there are finer, warmer; and more pathetic ifmas 
ges: ethereal forms; glowings of the bosom ;_ breathings of 
the immortal soul.- These, the gross animal sight cannée 
discern. These are only to be contemplated by sensibility, 
hat finer organ of the soul! ek” TE 
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How ridiculous then, that proud stoical system that 
would establish apathy of soul in the room of feeling ! That, 
by steeling the bosom against the soft impressions of hu- 
manity’, fortifying it with a cold dispassionate indiflerence 
against nature’s warmer breathings: that by sternly frown. 
ing away the feelings of the man, and cramping the gener. 
ous impulse, would draw a veil over this fine optic of the 
soul, and obstruct its perceptions of that elegance, refine- 
ment, and lustre displayed in moral scenes. 


Oh, sensibility! thou favourite of heaven, I enter thy 
temple with sacred wonder! What a crowd of venerable 
images is here! what more than human grandeur! what a 
glory circles the arches! what religion crowns the pillars! 


There are many flowers.in the vale of life from which 
sensibility extraéts delightful honey. There is a scene, a 
lovely and a graceful scene; where enthusiasm is hot in 
every heart, kindles in every eye, and pants in every bosom : 
Where tears are their rapture, silence the eloquence, and 
virtue the crown of the scene. Illustrious triumph of 
feeling! delightful jubilee of angel bosoms! glorious meri- 
dian of sublunary bliss ! 


The raptures which sensibility feels are hard to be ex- 
pressed. They are not the objects ef language. Words 
are blots which disgrace such sensations. Language is dis. 
missed as a needless interpreter. In this mental dialeét, 
souls of different countries, of different worlds, of differ- 
ent systems, may hold converse together. ‘The organs of 
sense are neither the inlets of their bliss, nor the index of 
their feelings. The scene isallethereal. Their souls em- 
brace, their spirits are congenial, their feelings are kindted. 
The same rapture circulates in every bosom, andthe same 
language speaks inevery throb! How do scenes like these 
triumph over the weak efforts of language? | The raptur- 
ous throb, the gushing eye, the speechless embrace ; these 
are images which breathless eloquence pants to express ; 
the favourite touches in nature’s drama, which speétator 
angels contemplate with a smile, and crown with a plaudit. 

Thus far sensibility triumphs ; but when afflictions come 

she not feel with proportionate pain ? surely, the heart 
hat thus exults in the scenes of joy with such lively feel. 
ings, must bleed when adversity stings. Surely, then, ina 
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world where afflictions reign, a feeling heart must be a curse, 
Under the mild influence of peace, indeed, sensibility isa 
smile anda rapture ; but when affliction stings the bosom, 
it is an €xquisite agony. 

The gentle dove is only a happy bird in paradise, the 


land of gentleness and peace; but in this hostile realm, | 


what is it but a trembling quarry, while birds of prey are 
hovering round it ? 

It is true, sensibility has her pangs, and she feels them as 
keenly as bosom can feel. hile others only weep, her 
gentler nature bleeds. While their bosoms only sigh, her 
bosom writhes with torture. While other hearis are wrung 
with agony, her tender heart-strings burst! yet, surely, 
even this, painful as it is, has more sweetness in it than a 
tasteless insensibility, a cold and sullen apathy. 


Behold yonder aged parent visiting the grave where His 
departed daugiter sleeps: the child of his bosom; the rap, 
ture Of his heart; the sunshine of his eye, and the crow 
of his age! See him prostrate onthe ground, rolling his 
distrafted head on the hillock of her whose softer bosom 
was once his pillow. Tears gush over her grave whose 
filial hand was wont to wipe away the tear from his eye! 
His heart bleeding over the tomb of her whose smile was 
the peace of his he rt. 


The friend apprc aches; the tender friend; the tear of 
pity in his eye, and the accent of peace on his lip. He 
indly addresses the weeping sufferer ; he grasps his hand— 
the weeping sufferer hears not the voice; he feels nut tle 
rasp: enthusiastic imagination has locked himrin the co'~ 
fin of his daughter. Say, does not the mourner love to in 
dulge his grief ? Does he not bug his sorrows; Ishe nct 
deat to the soothings of friendship? Is he not deat to the: 
voice of comfort? The Angel of Peace descends to con~ 
solehim. The friendly ‘spirit whispers peace to his soul > 
‘* Hoarv mourner,”’ he cries, ** I congratulate thee—gen- 
tte isthy bosom, and gentleness and peace shal! smile with 
in thy heart—heaven crowns thy feelings with a smile, for 
thy feelings are heaven.” 


Such is sensibility! such its beauties! such its raptures? 
such its tears! ‘There aré some ‘squis so refined as to look 
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upon a marble heart as the finest accomplishments of their 
nature. ‘They have struggled with their feelings, and estab- 
lished an artificial insensibility in their breast; yes, there 
are some natures, such is the false pride of the world, there 
are some natures that are ashamed to weep, and when unpo- 
lite nature has surprised them, they have blushed at the 
unfashionable tear. 

This is the only blush which disrraces the human face: 
the blush of modesty 1s the fair index of werit; and the 
blush of ingenuous shame is the happy symptom of re- 
turning virtue; but a blush like this is inverted humantty, 
and their guardian angel blushes to behold it. Let little 
souls: let the jovial sons of pleasure, laugh ata tear: let 
them ridicule it as the unmanly infirmity of weak and vir- 
gin bosoms ; as the melancholy delight of solitary, joyless, 
gloomy souls—Alas! uahappy men! Strangers to virtue, 
strangers to rapture too! famished voluptuaries, tl ey know 
not the costly luxury of atear! Professors of Pleasure, mis- 
taken men! ye are wide of its source; the friendly, the gen- 
tle hand that will lead youtoit. A virtuous tear, what 1s it? 
It is the majesty of man: it is the triumph of heroi¢ virtue. 
An angel need not blushto weep, for a more than angel 
wept over the grave of a friend. 


‘ 


—— 3 «Da 8 eo 


LOVE’ S VOCABULARY. 


a 


pees ay oe dear is my absence from you going te 


cost me! How tedious will the hours seem ! 


This signifies precisely, “ If I was always with you, my 
stock of fine speeches would be soon exhausted. I should 
have nothing new to say to you: when I see you again, 
you will ike me the better 

Beau.—A common word to express a medley charaéter 
of coxcomb and fop; one who makes dress his principal 
attention, under an utter impossibility of ever succeeding : 
as may be demonstrated by the following plain syllogism, 
of which the air of pedantry may be excused for the sake 
of its justice. 
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LINES 
OCCASIONED BY THE LATE INTELLIGENCE QF _ 


PEACE IN EUROPE. 


Plas ' how the distant thunders awful roar; ‘ 
What dire convulsions shake Europa's shore! 4 be 
War's loud alarms invade her peaceful sky ; | 
On wasted plains a thousand heroes lie; 
The smoke of battle thickens on the sight, 
And brooding darkness shrouds her world in night. 
But while L sing the terrors quick retire ; ee. } 
Pale grows the fash—the thunders harsh expire; - 
The trembling sup-beam once more finds its way bona. * 
Through the black cloud, and wakes the ling’ring day, 
Tis Pcace—oh extasy | she comes once more, 4 
_ To smile propitious on the eastern shore. | ve ie 
See commerce mingling in her splendid train, io be 
And agriculture toiling oer the plain. 4 : 
Repose walks tiptoe at the Goddess’ side, 
And forms of horror at her presence glide. 
All nature emiles—man owns the sway divine, 
And jarring nations in sweet concert join. ’ ii ) 
{ 

























The Gallic vet’ran, skiil'd in long-learnt war, 
Entwines his laurels with the British tar; 

The grim fac'd Hussar gives to both a smile, 
And greets the period that awaits his toil, 


OW, 4 
sayy 
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Drown'd in one. bowl, the cares of grey-grown life, 
Their former combats, and their former strife ; 
Their fierce contentions in ambition’s eause 

Are lost to mem’ry, and the blissful pause 

Is harmony and love. So sleeps the surge, 

When boistrous east winds now no longer urge: 
The high waves mingle into rest again, 

And soft wing’d zephyrs curl the wat’ry plain. 
Tue peasant now resumes his wonted toil, 

And fearless tills the long neglected soil. 

Old Herbert thus (when one day’s work was done, 
And rest full welcome hail’d the parting sun ; 

As his brisk dame the supper quick prepares, ) 
Address’d the partner of his joys and cares 

‘- My faithful Jenny, whata change we have seen! 
« Our sky how tranquil! and our fields how green! 
« The noise of arms no more disturb our vale; 

“ Nor oft renew'd the widow’s piteous tale 

“Of husband slain—of sons that once were brave, 
s' Whose early fall surpriz’d th’ untimely grave— 
** More happy we’; our boy from war's alarms, 

* Will soon return to bless his parents arms: 

“ Then will he more than pay the sighs and tears, 
«“ The griefs and sorrows of ten anxious years. 

«© What fond delight will both our bosoms warm, 

*« As he recounts the vict'ries of his arm! 

“ In fancy leads us o’er the death strewn plain, 

** And calls to mem’ry well fought fields again. 

« How will my willing hand the plew-tail guide, 

“ With long lost William lab’ring at my side! 

“ Or in the softer moments of repose, 

“ Who better sooth life’s last expiring woes? 

“ The hours we'll givé to industry and joy, 

“ And thank kind heav'n that gave us back our boy. 
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Aut uatt blest Peace! ’tis Commerse bids the hail! 


Ride thou triumphant in each rising gale, 
For lo. the sail that trembled o’er the seas; 
Swells now undaunted to the fav'ring breeze. 
The Bark that silent scarcely left the shore, 
Now deeply laden plows wide ocean o'er; 
Nor flag blood-stain’d affrights the flying tar, 
His portion fetters, or unequal war. 

Now from the east, the fertile India pours 
Her spicy treasures to expecting shores ; 

And lands remote, which once unthought of lay, 
Shall quickly greet the vent’ring seaman’s way. 


Spread wide thy wings, nor let thy blessings fail. 
A’ Newton rises to adorn thy reign ; 

A deathless Franklin springs to view again ; 

To prop the pillars of his country’s fame; 

To give to diberty a more than name ; 

Or to command the thunders as they fall, 

Or wield the light’nings fearless at thy call. 

Shall e’er ambition’s lust of realms unsway'd 
Renew the carnage which lias just been stay'd? 
Must desolation once more have her reign, 

And clouds and tempests whelm the world again ? 
Forbid it mild Divinity! do thou 
Snatch the vain laurel from th’ usurper’s brow ; 
A lasting harmony te earth restore, 

And hush the billows to be fous'd no more. 

All pow'rful God! who from creation’s birth, 

Hast held the sceptre of obedient earth: 

Now to the muse’s pray’r propitious bend— 

Tbou, who when superstition’s hell-born flend 
Burst the dark caverns where entomb’d she lay, 
Ad stalk'd forbid dinz j on th’ afrigh ted day 5 


Hatt Peace; once more; "tis science bids thee hail! 
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When flags wav'd bloody. by ber hand unfuri'd, 
And war's loud clarion shook the trembling world ; 
Bade reason triumph---chill'’d the warrior’s rage, 
And gave the grateful earth a golden age. 

While woe-worn Europe gladly feels thy ray, 
Spread o’er our western climes thy guardian sway. 
Protect from anarehy, disease, and war ; 

The factious rabble, or the despots car. 

Mild as the morning’s life bestowing dews, 

Wide o’er our land, redigion’s voice diffuse. 

Curse not by infidelity’s rank breath, 

Or bold philosophy despiring death; 

This favour'd soil.— Be still thy heav’nly care 
Enthron’d among us, and bécherish'd there— 

So shall the muse; whose breast thy gifts inspire 
Wake the bold string to mgre than human fire ; 
Low at thy shrine, the vow more ardent rise, 
And loftier anthems scale th’ etherial skies. | 


New-Rocbelle, Dec. 16, 180. JUVENTS. 


For the Lapy’s Macazine. 
Or 
To the Memory of tie late Tames Church, M. D. 
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Ou thou! whose skill stood foremost in the train, 
Of those, whose pleasure was removing pain; 
Whose ev'ry effort landably exprest, 

To usher ease, and bring returning rest. 

Well may the wretched mourn thy early fate, 

And wish thy useful life a longer date: 

Yet still the absent, still thy tame shail live, 

By what thy deathless Recipes can give; 

And prove the shortest, surest road to- praises. 

Ig best acknowledg’d when it stoops te raise. 


————L— aa 
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THE AFFECTIONATE HEART: : : 


WV 4a NT en 





« Ler the great man, his treasures possessing, 
Pomp and splendour for ever attend ; 

I prize not the shadowy blessing, 
I ask—the affectionate friend. 






Tho’ foibles may sometimes o’ertake him, 
His footstep from wisdom depart ; 

Yet, my spirit shall never forsake him, 
If he own the aTectionate heart. 






Affection! thou soother of care, 
Without thee unfriended we rove; 

Thou canst make e’en the desert look fair, 

And thy voice is the voice of the dove. 







Mid the anguish that preys on the breast, 
And the storms of mortality’s state; 

What shall lull the afflicted to rest, 

But the joys that on sympathy wait ? 









What is fame, bidding Envy defiance, 
The idol and bane of mankind, 

What is wit, what is learning, or science, 

To the heari that is stedfast and kind? : 







Even gexius may weary the sight, 
By too fierce and too constant a blaze; 
But affection, mild planet of night! 
Grows lovelier the longer we gaze. 






, 
It shall thrive when the; flattering forme, 
That encircle creati-gn decay ; 





It shall live mid the V yide-wasting stormss q * 
That bear all undisttinguish’d away. 7 sks & 
VoL. Il. A 2 a -* 
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When time, at the end of his race, 
Shall expire with expiring mankind; 
It shall stand on its permanent base; 
It shall last till the wreck of the mind.” 


——— 8 <C> € ae — 


AN ADDRESS TO VIRTUE 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR, 


Come thou dear majestic form, 
Virtue fair! my bosom warm ; 

Guide my footsteps by thy ray, 

‘To eternal scenes of day ; 

May thy precepts be my care, 

Ever pure and ever fair ; 

By thee directed I shall rise 

To joys unknown, above the skies; 

By thee assisted, I shall find, 

A soft composure in my mind; 

A never failing source of joy, 

Which earthly things cannot destroy : 
Descend, thou goddess, heav'n-born truth! 
And guide my inexperienc’d youth, 

A spark of thy celestial ray 

Shall drive my gioomy fears away ; 
Thy beauteous lamp my feet shall guide, 
And bear me up agaist the tide 

Of all my foes, combin’a in one, 

For none can overthrow tity throne; 
Thy promises are Even sure, 

Thyself For EVER shall endure; 

While angel seraphs sound thy prais® 
Encircled in celestial rays; | 

In their efmploymertt I shall join, 

And celebrate thy name divine; — 
Through scenes of joy FoR EVER rove, 
And all my work be praise and love, 
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American Yutelligence. 
MESSAGE 


OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO BOTH HOUSES OF CONGRESS. 



























a 


December 8, 1801. 
SIR, 


THE circumstances under which we find ourselves 
at this place rendering inconvenient the mode heretofore 
pratised, of making by personal address the first communi- 
cations between the Legislature and Executive branches, 
I have adopted that by Message, as used on all subsequent 
Occasions through the session. In doing this, I have had 
principal regard to the convenience of the legislature, to 
the economy of their time, to their relief from the embarrass- 
ment of immediate answers, on subjects not yet fully before 
them, and to the benefits thence resulting to the public af- 
fairs. —Trusting that a procedure, founded in these motives, 
will meet their approbation, I beg leave, through you, Sir, 
to communicate the inclosed message with the documents 
accompanying it, to the honorable the House of Represen- 
tatives, and pray you to accept, for yourself and them, the 
homage of my high respeét and consideration. 


THO, JEFFERSON, 
The Honorable the Speaker of =} 


House of Representatives. 
> rQ<x- 
Fellow-Citizens of the Senate, 
and of the House of Representatives, 


IT is a circumstance of sincere gratification to me, that 
on meeting the great council of the aation, I am able to an- 
nounce to them on grounds of reasonable certainty, that the 
wars and troubles, which have for so many years afflidied 
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our sister nations, have at length come to an end; and that 
the communications of peace and commerce are once more 
Opening among them. Whilst we devoutly return thanks 
to the beneficent being who has been pleased to breathe in- 
to them the spirit of reconciliation and forgiveness, we are 
bound, with peculiar gratitude, to be thankful to him that 
our own peace has been preserved through so perilous a 
Season, and ourselves permitted quietly to cultivate the 
earth, and to practise and improve those atts’which tend to 
increase our comforts. The assurances indeed of friendly 
‘disposition received from all the powers with whom we 
have grincipal relations, had inspired a confidence that our 
peace. with them would not have been disturbed. “Bat a 
cessation of the irregularities which had affliéted the com- 
merece of neutral nations, and of the ifritattons and injuries 
produced by them, cannot but add to this confidence; and 
strengthens at the same time, the hope that wrongs commit. 
ted on unoffending friends, under a pressure of circumstan- 
ces, will now be reviewed with candor, and will be consi- 
dered as founding just claims of retribution’ for the past, 
and new assurances for the future. 


“Among our Indian neighbours also, a spirit of peace and 
friendship generally prevails; and 1 am happy to inform 
“you that the continued efforts to introduce among them the 
‘amplements and the practice of husbandry, and of the house- 
hold arts, have not been without success:—That they are 
become more and more sensible of the superiority of this. 
dependence for clothing and subsistance, over the préca- 
Yious resources of hunting and fishing: And already we 
are enabledto announce that, instead of that constant dimi- 
nution of numbers produced by their wars and their wants, 
some of them begin to experience an mcreaseof popula. 
tion. ; 


To this state of general peace with which we have been 
blessed, one only exception exists. Tripoli, the least con- 
siderable of the Barbary states, had come forward with de- 
mands unfounded either in right or compatt, and had per- 
mitted itself to denougce war, on our failure to comply be- 
fore a given day. style of the demand admitted but 
‘one answer. I sent a small squadron of frigates imo the 
Mediterranean, with assurances to that power of our sin- 
cere desireto remain in peace; but with orders to protect 
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sour commerce against the threatened attack. The measure 
was seasonable and salutary. The Bey had already declar- 
ed war in form, His cruisers were out. ‘Ewo had arriy. 
ed at Gibraltar. Our commerce in the Mediterranean was 
blockaded; and that of the Aiantic in peril. The arrival 
of our squadron dispelled the danger. One of the Tripo- 
litan cruisers having fallen in with and engaged the small 
schooner Enterprize, commanded by Lieutenant Sterret,, 
which had gone out as a tender to our larger vessels, was 


Captured, after a heavy slaughter of her men, without the 


loss of a single one on our part. The bravery exhibited 
by our citizens on that element will, I trust, be a testimony 
to the world, that it is not a want of that virtue whiah makes 
us seek their peace; but a conscientious desire to dire& the 
energies of our nation to the multiplication of the human 


race; and not to its destrugtion. Unauthorized by the 


Constitution, without the sanétion of Congress, to go be- 
yond the line of defence, the vessel being disabled from 
¢ommitting further hostilities, was liberated with its crew. 
The legislature will doubiless consider whether, by autho~ 
rizing measures of offence also, they will place our force on 
an equal foeting with that of its adversaries. I communi. 
cate all material information on this subje&, that im the ex- 
ercise of the important function, confided by the constitu- 
tion to the legislature exclusively, their judgment may form 
uself on a knowledge and consideration of every cireum- 
stance of weight. . 

I wish I could say that our situation with all the other 
Barbary states was entirely satisfactory. Discovering that 


‘some delays had taken piace in the performance of certain 


articles stipulated by us, I thought it my duty, by immedi- 
ate measures for fuiSlling them, to vindicate to ourselves 
the right of considering the effect of departure trom stipu- 


_Jation on their side. From the papers which will be laid 


before you, you will be enabled to judge whether our trea- 
ties are {regarded by thera as fixing at all the measure of 
their demands, or as guarding against the exercise to force 
our vessels within their power; and to consider how. far it 
will be safe and expedient to Jeave our affairs. with them in 
their present posture. 


I lay before you the result of the census lately taken af 
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our inhabitants, to a conformity with which we are to re« 
duce the ensuing rates of representation and taxation. You 
will perceive that the encreas¢ of numbers, curing the last 
ten years, proceeded in geometrical ratio, promises a du- 
plication in little more than twenty-two vears. We contem- 
plate this rapid growth, and the prospeét it holds up to us, 
not with a view to the injuries it may enable us to do to 
others in some future-day, but to the settlement of the ex- 
tensive country still remaining vacant within our limits, 
to the multiplication of men, susceptible of happiness, 
educated in the love of order, habituated to self-govern- 
ment, and valuing its blessings above all price. 

Oiler circumstances, combined with the imcrease of 
numbers, have produced an augmentation of revenue aris- 
ing from consumption, in a ratio far beyond that of popu- 
. Tation alone ; and though the changes in foreign relations, 
now taking place so desirably for the whole world, may 
for a season affe& this branch of revenue, yet, weighing 
all probabilities of expence, as well as of income, there 
is reasonable ground of confidence that we may now safe- 
ly dispense with all the internal taxes, comprehending ex- 
cises, stamps, auctions, licences, carriages and refined su- 
gars: to which the postage on newspapers may be added 
to facilitate the progress of information: and that the re- 
maining sources of revenue will be sufficient to provide 
for the support of government, to pay the interest of the 
public debts, and to discharge the principals in shorter 
periods than the laws, er the general expediation had con- 
templated. War, indeed, and untoward events may change 
this prospeét of things, and cal! for expences which the im- 
posts could not meet. But sound principles will not jus- 
tify our taxing the industry of our fellow citizens to accu- 
mulate treasure for wars to happen we know-not when, 
and which might not perhaps, happen, but from the temp. 
tation offered by that treasure. 


These views, however, of reducing our burthens, are 
formed on the expeétation, that a sensible, and at the same 
time, a salutary redution may take place in our habitual 
expenditures. For this purpose, those of the civil go- 
vernment, the army and navy, will need revisal. When 
we consider that this government is charged with the ex- 


« 
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ternal and mutual relations only of these states; that the. 
states themselves have principal care of our persons, our. 
property. and our reputation; const'tuting the great field of 
uman concerns, we may well doubt whether our organt- 
zation is not too complicated, too expensive; whether offi- 
ces and officers have not been multipled unnecessarily, and 
some times injutiously to the service they were meant to 
promote. I will cause to be laid before you an essay to- 
wards a statement, of those who, under public employ- 
ment of various kinds, draw money from the treasury, or 
from our citizens. Time has not permitted a perfeét enu- 
meration, the ramifications of office being too multiplied 
and remote, to be compleatly traced in a first trial ~Among 
those who are dependant on executive discretion, I have 
, begun the reduttion of what was deemtd unnecessary. 
The expences of diplomatic agency have been considerably 
diminished. The inspe@tors of the internal revenue, who 
were found to obstruét the accountability of the institution, 
have ‘been discontinued.—Several agencies, created by ex- 
ecutive authority, on salaries fixed by that also, have been 
suppressed, and should suggest the expediency of regulat- 
ing that power by law, so as to subjeét its exercises to le. 
gislative inspection and sanction. Other reformations of 
the same kind will be pursued, with that caution which is 
requisite, in removing useless things, not to injure what 
is retained." But the great mass of public offices are establish. 
ed by law, and therefore, by law alone can be abolished, 
Should the legislature think it expedient to pass this roll ia 
review, and to try all its parts by the test of public utility, 
they may be assured of every aid and light which execu. 
tive information can yield. Considering the general ten~ 
dency to multiply offices and dependencies, and to increase 
expence, to the ultimate term of burthen which the citi- 
zens can bear, it behoves us to avail ourselves of every 
occasion which presents itself tor taking off the surcharge 
that it never may be seen here, that, atrer leaving to la- 
bour the smallest portion of its earnings on which it can 
subsist, government shall uself consume the residue of 
what it was instituted to guard. ; 


In our care too of the public contributions entrusted to, 
eur-direction, it would be prudent to multiply barriers 
against their dissipation, by appropriating specific sums te 
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every specific purpose susceptible of definition : by disat- 

wing all dpplications of money varying from the appro- 
p riation in object or transcending it im amount: by redu- 
cing the undefined field of ‘contingencies, and thereby cir- 
cumscribing discretionary powers over money; and by 
Gringing back to a single department all accountabilities 
for money, where the examination may .be prompt, eflica- 
cious and waiform. 


. An account of the receipts and expenditures of the last 

year as prepared by the secretary of the Treasury, will, 
as usual, be laid before you. The success which has at- 
tended the late sales of the public lands shews that, with 
attention, they may be made an important source of re- 
ceipt. Amongthe payments, those made in discharge of 
the principal and interest cf the national debt, will shew 
that the public faith has been exaély maintained. To 
these will be added an estimate of appropriations necessary 
forthe ensuing year. This last will, of course be affected 
by such modifications of the system of expence as you shall 
think proper to adopt. 

° A statement has been formed by the secretary at war, on 
mature consideration of all the posts and stations where 
garrisons will be expedient, and of the number of men 
requisite for each garrison. ‘The whole amount is con- 
siderably short of the present military establishment. For 
the surplus no particular use cam be pointed out. For de- 
fence against invasion, their number is as nothing; ner is 
it considered needful or safe that a standing army should 
be kept up in time of peace, for that purpese. Uncertain 
as we must ever be of the particular point in our circum- 
ference where an enemy may chuse to invade us, the only 
force which can be ready at every point, and competent 
to oppose them, isthe body of neighboring -citizens, as 
formed into a militia. On these coliected trom the parts 
most convenient, in numbers proportioned to the _invad- 
ing force, it is best to rely not only to meet the first at- 
tack, but if it threatens to be permanent, to maintain the 
defence until regulars may be engaged to relieve them, 

_ These considerations render it importantythat we should, 
at every session, continue to amend the defects, which 
from tinie to time shew themselves, in the laws for regu- 
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Jating, the militia, until they are sufficiently perfect: nor 
‘should we now, or at any time, separate, until we Can Saf 
we have done every thing for the militia, which we cou 

‘do, were an enemy at our door. 


The provision of military stores on hand will be laid be- 
More you, that you may judge of the additions still requi- 
Site. ‘ 

With respect to the extent to which our naval prepara- 
‘tions should be carried, some difference of opinion may Be 
expected to appear: but just attention to the circumstances 
of every part of the union will doubtless reconcile all.—A 
small force will probably continue to be wanted, for. aétual 
service, in the Mediterranean. Whatever annual sum 
‘beyond that you may think proper to apprepriate to naval 
preparations, would perhaps be better employed in provi< 
ding those articles which may be kept without waste or 
consumption, and be in readiness when any exigence calls 
them into use. Progress has been made, as will appear by 
‘papers now communicated, in providing materials for se- 
venty-four gun ships as direed by law. 


How far the authority given by the legislature for pro- 
curing and establishing sites tor naval purposes, has beén 
perfeétly understood and pursued in the execution, admits 
of some doubt. A statement of the expences already incur- 
red on that subject shall be laid before you. I have in 
certain cases, suspended or slackened these expenditures, 
that the legislature might determine whether so many yards 
@re necessary as have been contemplated. The works at 
this place are among those permitiedto go on; and five of 
the seven frigates directed to be laid up, have been brought 
and laid up here, where, besides the safety of their position, 
they are under the eye of the executive administration, jas 
well as of its agents, and where yourselves aiso will be 
guided by your own view, in the legislative provisions 
respeGing them, which may from time to time be necessary. 
‘They are preserved in such Condition, as well the vessels 
as whatever belongs to them, as to be at all times ready for 
sca on ashort warning. Two others are yet to be laid up, 
so soon as they shall have received the repairs requisite-to 
put them also into sonnd condition. As a superintending 
officer will be necessary at each yard, his duties and emolu- 
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fnents, hitherto fixed by the Executive, will be # mor¢ 

‘oper subjeét of legislation. A commninication will als 
“be made of our progréss” in the execution of the law res- 
pecting the vessels directed tobe sold. 


~ The fortifications of our Harbours, more or less:advane-- 
€d, present considerations of gréat difficulty, While some of 
them are on a scale apSichenle proportioned to the advan- 
tages of their. position, to the efficacy of their prote&ion, 
gnd the importance of the points within’ it, others are sb 

extensive, will cost so much imtheir first ereétion, so much 

in their maintenance, and require such a force to garrison 
them, as to make it questionable what is best now to be 
done. <A statement ot those commené¢ed or proje&ted, of 
the expences already imcurred, and estimates of their future 

: €ost, as far as can be foreseen, shall be laid before you, that 
you may be enabied to judge whether any alteration 1s n¢- 
cessary to the laws respetting this subjeét. 


Agricultdre, manufaftures, commerce, and navigation, 
-the four pillars of our prosperity, are then most thriving, 
when left most free to individual enterprize. Proteétion 
ftom ¢asuat embarrassments, however, may sometimes be 
seasonably interposed. HH in the course of your observa- 
tions or enquiries, they should appear to need any aid, with- 
-in the limits of our constitutional powers, your sense of 
their importance is a sufficient assurance they will occupy 
your attention. We cannot, indeed, but-all feel an anx1- 
ous solicitude for the difhculties under which our carrying 
trade will soon be placed. How far it can be relieved, 
otherwise than by time, is a subjeét of important conside- 
sation. 

The judiciary system of the United States, and especial- 
ly that portion of it recently ereéted, will of course, pre- 
sent itself tothe contemplation of Congress ; and that they 
may be able to judge of the proportion which the institutt- 
on bears to the business itgkas to perform, I have caused to 
be procured from the several states, and now ley before 

ongress, an exaét statement of all the causes decided since 

. the first establishment of the courts, and of those which 

7 were défending when additional courts and judges were 
-. 4 Proughit into their aid. 

: And while on the judiciary organization, it will be,wor- 

_ thy. your consideratior, whether the proteétion of the incstt- 

ymable institution of juries has been extended to all the cas 








‘ees involving the security of our 

ir impartial sele&tion also being essential to their value 
we ought further to consider whether that is sufficiently sex 
cured in those states, where they are named by a marshaf? 
Srotes on executive will, or designated by the coust, 
or 


y officers dependent on them: oe 


persons and property.- 































I cannot omit recommending:a revisal of the laws onthe> 
subje& of naturalization ————Considering the pe : 
‘chances of human life, a denial of citizenship under a re. 
sidence of fourteen years is a denial to a great proportion 
of those who ask it ;. and-controuls a policy pursued, from: 
their first settlenient, by many of these states, and still be= | 
lieved of consequence to their prosperity. And shall we —~% 
refuse to the unhappy fugitives from distress, that hospital 
ity which the savages of the wilderness extended'to our 
fathers arriving inthis land? Shall oppressed humanity find: 
no asylum on this globe? The Constitution, indeed, has. 
' wisely provided that, for admission to certain offices of im= 

rtant trust, a residence shall be required, sufficient to 
develope charaéter and design. But might not the gene- 
ral charaéter and capabilities of a citizen be safely commu. 
nicated to every one manifesting a bona fida purpose of 
embarking his life and fortunes permanently. with us? with 
restrictions, perhaps to guard against the fraudulent usut. 
pation of our flag; an abuse which brings so much embar- 
rassment aud loss on the genuine citizen, and so much dan- 
ger to the nation of being involved im war, that no endea-~ 
vour should be spared to suppress x. 


These, fellow-citizens, are the matters respeting the 
state of the nation, which I have thought of importance to 
be submitted to your consideration at this time. Some 
others of less moment, or not yet ready for cummunication 
will be the subje& of separate messages. I am happy in 
this opportunity of committing the arduous affairs of our 
government tothe colletted wisdom of the union. Nothing 
shall be wanting on my part to inform, as far as in my pow- 
er, the legislative judgment; nor to carry that judgment 
into faithful execution. The prudence and temperance of 
your discussions will promote, within your own walls, that 
conciliation which so much befriends rational conclusiéng” 
and by its example, will encourage among our constituents i a 
that progress of opinion which is tending to unite them ig - x % 
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yje&t and in will.. That all should be satisfied with any 

ye order of things is not to be expected; but I indulge 
the pleasing persuasion, that the great body of our citizens 
wil! cordially concur in honest and disinterested efforts, 
which have for their objc& to preserve the general and state 

- governments in their constitutional form and equilibrium s 
_ to maintain peace abroad, and order and obedience to the 
laws at home; to establish principles and praétices of ad- 

_ ministration favourable to the security of liberty and pram 
__ perty, and to reduce expences to what is necessary tor the 
useful purposes of government. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


END OF VOL. ly 

















